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use of adjectives than Lord Lonsdale. Some English 
CHRONICLE. officers, it seems, had described the French army as 


4 o.- chief event of the week, perhaps, was the meeting 
of the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Prince 
Lobanoff, and the Russian General Dragomiroff, with the 
French President, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and the French Commander-in-Chief, during the Grand 
Manceuvres of the French army. Such a meeting in itself 
would prove that there was a close alliance between 
France and Russia. It did not need General Drago- 
miroff, at the end of the banquet, to drink to ‘‘ Fraternity 
on the field of battle,” to ‘‘ Union in combat,” and to 
‘* The little French soldiers who sometimes move me to 
tears.” French enthusiasm, it appears, is infectious, and 
the Russians have caught the fervour; but while this 
enthusiasm was being shown in France, the Grand 
Manceuvres on the other side of the Vosges also took on 
an exceptional significance. The German Emperor had as 
guests the Emperor of Austria and the Prince of Naples, 
as if to bear witness to the continued existence of the 
Triple Alliance. There can be no doubt that the situa- 
tion is becoming strained. An incautious act or even 
word might precipitate the most gigantic conflict that 
the world has known. The thunder-clouds may, how- 
ever, separate and disappear once again without shock 
or storm. 


During the last week statements have been made with 
regard to the efficiency of the German and French 
armies, which would indeed be valuable if they were 
as reasonable as they are dogmatic. Lord Lonsdale 
has described the German infantry ‘‘as the best in the 
world,” though he is ‘‘ unwilling to acknowledge that the 
German cavalry is better than the British cavalry, except 
as regards the quality and training of the horses. Taking 
all in all, however, the German army is the finest in the 
world.” And Lord Lonsdale’s opinion of the German 
Emperor is no less enthusiastic: ‘‘his admiration of 
him,” it appears, ‘‘is boundless ; he is an extraordinary 
man in every respect. His comprehension, his energy, 
his memory, and, above all, his foresight, are such as are 
only found in a genius. His detailed knowledge on all 
matters connected with the army is astounding, and on 
other subjects, such as painting and sculpture, he is 
equally at home.” Now, if Lord Lonsdale knows enough 
about soldiering to make his opinion worth having, he 
certainly knows so little about sculpture and painting as 
to cast suspicion on the whole of his eulogy. And when 
he talks about genius—well, it must be acknowledged 
that genius and Lord Lonsdale have one trait in 
common, extravagance. 


The opinion of General Dragomiroff, the hero of the 
passage of the Danube in 1877, on the French army is 
better worth remembering. General Dragomiroff is 
more particular in his praise and more moderate in the 


‘* the first in the world” ; but they had added that ‘‘ the 
cavalry was not up to the level of the German and 
English armies.” General Dragomiroff would not admit 
this ; he considered ‘‘ the cavalry regiments of General 
De Ligniéres as near perfection as possible,” and added, 
‘*T should like to see our little Cossack horses measure 
their powers with the big German and English horses.” 
The endurance of the French troops struck the Russian 
general as ‘‘above all praise.” It may be taken for 
granted, we think, that the French army is now at least 
equal to the German army. The German non-commis- 
sioned officers are better than the French non-commis- 
sioned officers; they have been longer with the colours, 
and have more zeal, because they look forward to far 
higher rewards in civil life than the French offer to the 
same class. But, on the other hand, the French rifle 
is better than the German rifle, and the ordinary French 
soldier is quicker and takes more interest in his work 
than the ordinary German soldier. 


After afortnightspentin England, Mr. Chauncey Depew 
has discovered, according to the ‘‘ Times’ ”’ correspondent 
in New York, that ‘‘the Liberal Unionists are making 
things uncomfortable for their partners.” This state- 
ment the ‘‘ Times’”’ correspondent criticizes as ‘‘ a mere 
echo of what the American newspapers have been 
saying”; but here Mr. Smalley is a little unjust to Mr. 
Chauncey Depew, just as he is something more than just 
to him when he calls him ‘‘a brilliant figure in the 
political life of America”—a personal compliment calcu- 
lated to atone for a profound difference of opinion. The 
Liberal Unionists have not played the part of good 
allies. First of all, they grabbed a disproportionate 
share of the sweets of office. No one now denies that Mr. 
Chamberlain made a mistake when he put Mr. Jesse 
Collings and Mr. Powell Williams into the Ministry, shut- 
ting out Conservatives of far superior talent and character. 


The authority which will be exercised by Liberal 
Unionists in the Cabinet appears to us to be still more 
dangerous. In an interesting letter, a Conservative M.P. 
sums it up to us thus: ‘‘ Lord Salisbury, a statesman, 
and an able man, but timorous in questions of home 
policy, and always inclined to show too much deference 
to the opinions of his colleagues; Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
a statesman too, and a man of first-rate ability, but 
indolent, and so sweet-tempered that in most matters 
he finds it easier to modify his own opinion than to 
impose it; Mr. Chamberlain, no statesman, but an able 
man, energetic, and strong. It seems probable that 
number three will dominate numbers one and two and 
may lead them into unstatesmanlike courses.” We do not 
altogether agree with the opinion of this Member of 
Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain has proved himself to 
be a statesman in formulating a new and better Colonial 
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policy, but he may lead Mr. Balfour into taking up 
‘* old-age pensions,” and thus make trouble with the 
Friendly and Benefit Societies for the sake of an 
impracticable scheme. Such fears, however, would have 
no sting were it not for those terrible appointments. 


In a country where competition for a living is so keen 
as in England, the comparative merits of different careers 
are closely scanned. The present position of Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett suggests some discomfiting reflec- 
tions on the career of a professional politician, using 
the term in no disparaging sense. Since leaving 
Oxford Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett has devoted himself 
to politics as a business with a tireless industry that 
would certainly have secured him a competence in any 
other walk of life. He is now one of the unemployed, 
and as he is close on forty-five, and has apprenticed 
himself to no other trade or profession but politics, it is 
difficult to see to what he can turn his hand. After all, 
what can a man do who is passed over by his party in 
the distribution of offices? He may philosophize like 
lago: 

‘« Why, there’s no remedy ; ’tis the curse of service, 

Preferment goes by letter and affection, 

And not by old gradation, where each second 

Stood heir to the first.” 
But practically he can do nothing, unless he is very 
young, or very rich, or very clever, in any of which cases 
he can go over to the other side, who will be glad to 
have him. But Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett is none of 
these things, and cannot join the Radicals. His case is 
the harder, because he really has done yeoman service 
for the party on the platform, where at one time he was 
in great demand. The truth is that success on the 
platform is a very different thing from success in the 
House of Commons, and, as an anonymous writer in the 
‘* National Review ” pointed out the other day, a party 
ought to have some means of rewarding its platform 
speakers. There are only about thirty parliamentary 
offices, and there are hundreds of platform speakers. 
Why not fee them, as barristers are fee’d? The most 
eloquent platformers might be paid on a higher scale, 
as Sir Edward Clarke and Sir Frank Lockwood get 
better fees than Mr. Cock or Mr. Jelf. 


Under the present system a great many public offices 
of the highest importance are given to men not because 
they are clever, or well informed, or good administrators, 
but simply because they are successful platform speakers, 
whilst a great many of these eloquent gentlemen have 
to go empty away, like Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, for 
sheer lack of room. The reasons why Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett does not succeed in the House of Commons as 
well as on the platform are because he has no sense of 
humour and no idea of perspective. His imagination is 
so deficient that he does not see that the same proposi- 
tions which elicit tumultuous cheers from the artisans of 
Sheffield will be merely ridiculous in the cold grey light 
of a cynical House of Commons. Then every fact is to 
him equally important, and he is so keen a partisan that 
sometimes his facts have no relation to truth. Now the 
House of Commons will not tolerate inaccuracies from 
anybody except a Gladstone or a Balfour. You may 
argue as sagely as Solomon ; if you make a mistake in 
the latitude of Timbuctoo the House writes you down 
an ass. By anybody less than a leader, honourable 
Members expect to be instructed, as they are by Sir 
Charles Dilke, or amused, as they are by Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Bowles. The man who is neither witty nor 
well informed they pooh-pooh. There is one thing his 
party might still do for Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, as 

e is not eligible for a legal appointment: they might 
make him a colonial governor. For a self-governing 
colony he would of course be impossible. But in British 
Honduras or the Falkland Islands Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett might profitably be left to meditate on the 
ingratitude of Lord Salisbury and the weakness of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s invective. 


The Duke of Devonshire has spoken twice in the last 
week, and both discourses are worth reading, because 
they mark, so to speak, the time of day, and show how 
English common sense is inclined to regard the certain 
questions. Speaking at Derby as President of the Poor 
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Law Conference, the Duke threw cold water upon what 
has come to be known as ‘‘ Old-Age Pensions.” Of course 
he was very careful of Mr. Chamberlain’s susceptibilities. 
‘We are not absolved from the duty,” he said, “ of 
seeing whether it is not possible by State assistance to 
create such a system of State-aided insurance as many 
of us desire to see” ; but in spite of this concession to his 
colleague, he did not conceal his own opinion on the 
matter. ‘‘ We must make up our minds to the fact that 
for a long time to come a great proportion of even the 
industrious aged poor must be dependent for their 
support upon the same source from which they have 
hitherto received it—namely, from the Poor Law.” For 
various reasons, which we have already set forth more 
than once, we think that the Duke represents the best 
opinion in this matter. And when we consider that the 
rate of pauperism in England and Wales has fallen from 
53 per 1000 forty years ago, to 26°5 per 1000 last year, 
we may be content to continue this steady progress 
without turning the State into a Friendly Society for the 
exclusive benefit of some millions of the poorest class. 


The Duke of Devonshire’s speech on agricultural 
depression, and on the need of agricultural education, 
was, in the main, excellent. He declared that the 
British farmer need not look for relief to any further 
considerable reduction of rent, for he believed that the 
majority of landlords would sooner sell the greater 
portion of their estates and seek to obtain an income by 
cultivating the remainder than submit to any further 
reduction. Nor did the Duke hope much from any 
legislative change ; he evidently sees that it is easier to 
talk about an alteration in rating than to carry it out, 
and in this connection he administered the same sort of 
snub to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that he administered to 
Mr. Chamberlain in regard to his old-age pension 
scheme. He did not even expect the railway charges 
to be lessened. In fine, he told the British farmer 
that he had nothing to expect from others, and must 
rely on his own resources, which he can develop at will. 
The British farmer in the past has trusted to traditional 
methods, the Duke says, and to rule-of-thumb. He is 
now at grips with world-wide competiticn, and he must 
use scientific methods and manufacture on a large scale, 
which involves co-operation. The Duke, in fact, enforced 
the moral that has been put forward by the Committee 
sent to investigate the methods of producing iron and 
steel in Belgium and Germany: British trade is suffer- 
ing because the British manufacturer, like the British 
farmer, is inferior to his foreign rivals in intelligence. 


The investigation into the so-called Southern Railway 
frauds is certain to come to a lame and impotent 
conclusion. The French Press talked of it as a 
second Panama scandal; but as the sum involved was 
only some five millions of francs, the comparison was 
ridiculously absurd. Of this £220,000, the famous 
banker, M. de Reinach, seems to have taken £35,000 by 
way of commission, of which something more than a 
half went to his friends and helpers. And when a 
banker finds £250,000, surely a commission of 15 per 
cent is not exorbitant. The accused in this trial, Félix 
Martin, André, and Bobin, were only charged with 
having received some £6000, a moderate fee for the 
services of a first-rate engineer and his assistants. The 
real interest of the trial lies in the fact that the books of 
Baron de Reinach, which showed exactly what Félix 
Martin had received, showed also that the Baron had 
given something like 240,000 francs to other persons 
whose names have not appeared in the proceedings. 
It is believed that this £10,000 was distributed among 
Deputies and Senators in order to get the concession 
through the Chambers, and it would indeed be interesting 
to know the names of the gentlemen who took money 
in exchange for their political services. But an action 
against an engineer because of his fee is ludicrous ; one 
might as well bring an action in Paris against one’s 
cook for the sou she receives out of every franc spent 
with tradespeople. 


What it is to live under a fraternal republic! We 
have long known that our American friends are so pure- 
minded that they will never refer to a leg, which is a 
limb,” and that they keep the “‘limbs ” of chairs, tables, 
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and other indecent but indispensable articles of household 
furniture swathed in leggings—we are not sure if we 
should say ‘‘limbings.’’ Having successfully solved 
the question of decency among inanimate objects, the 
city of Chicago has now turned its attention to human 
beings. According to the new sumptuary regulations, 
no cyclist is allowed to wear knickerbockers. He (and 
she too) must keep his (or her) legs—limbs, we mean— 
covered in the most shapeless and unsuggestive fashion 
conceivable. The costume prescribed is ‘‘ baggy from 
the ankles up, and the jacket portion is to be made high 
at the throat.” ‘‘The exposure of stockings is strictly 
forbidden.”” We presume, too, that gloves are essential, 
lest the hands be seen, and we hope that the authorities 
will soon see their way to tackling the question of the 
naked face. All these reforms can only come in time. 
In a little time there should be no immorality at all in 
Chicago, and perhaps not even sex. 


The great monument to Garibaldi, inaugurated with 
so much ceremony yesterday by the King of Italy at 
Rome, is a somewhat incongruous memorial of the event 
it is intended to celebrate—namely, the evacuation of 
the Eternal City by the French troops, and its final 
incorporation with the Italian monarchy. The French 
garrison would not have been there at all but for 
Garibaldi. By the Treaty of 1864, Napoleon III. bound 
himself to withdraw his soldiers from Rome before the 
end of 1866, and did so. The Italian Government, in 
return, pledged itself to abandon all pretensions to Rome, 
and to protect the territory of the Pope from all invasion, 
and kept its word very badly. In 1867 Garibaldi was 
encouraged by the Italian Premier, Ratazzi, to raise a 
guerilla force of 8000 men, and invade the Papal States, 
and though the King was frightened into disavowing 
the adventure, and even dismissing Ratazzi, he did 
nothing to stop the raid, which advanced to within a 
dozen miles of Rome. It was to defend Rome against 
Garibaldi that French troops were then landed, and the 
battle of Mentana was fought. This conflict, unim- 
portant in itself, was destined to have momentous 
consequences. The French forces, under General 
de Failly, used their new weapon, the chassepot, for the 
first time, and it did such terrible execution upon the 
huddled and flying Garibaldians that De Failly became 
convinced of its superiority to all other possible rifles. It 
was this misplaced confidence, more than anything else, 
which prompted the French military leaders to enter 
upon the war of 1870 with so light a heart. 


Lord Beaconsfield once declared that the truest gauge 
of commercial prosperity was afforded by the price of 
chemicals. The remark puzzled people at the time, and 
perhaps it is still most often recalled here as an instance 
of his original and somewhat fantastic turn of mind. 
But in Germany at least it has passed into an axiom of 
trade. The ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt” quotes it now with 
profound respect, and uses it to prove that good times 
are once more assured, because a marked increase of 
demand for chemicals, with a corresponding advance in 
prices, has begun. 


We have not been allowed to boast many days of the 
pre-eminent rapidity of our long-distance railway 
travelling. ©The Empire State Express? has lately 
covered the distance between New York and Buffalo, 
436 miles, in 407 minutes, which is equivalent to over 64 
miles an hour, as compared with the best English run 
for 100 miles further of over 63 miles an hour. 
Naturally, the shareholders in the East and West Coast 
Companies will now cease bragging of ‘‘ record” runs. 
It is only the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” that can brag of 
having the ‘largest circulation in the world,” in spite 
of the fact that its issue is probably under rather than 
Over 200,000 copies a day, whereas the ‘‘ New York 
World” has a circulation of 550,000 copies daily, and 
“‘ Le Petit Journal” of Paris heads the list with a cir- 
culation of considerably over a million. 


The inquiry into the recent Chinese massacre has now 
nearly reached a farcical end. No other result could 
reasonably be anticipated. The Chinese have their own 
charming little ways, which they only relinquish, tempo- 
tarily, and with regret, when considerable persuasion, 
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plus a regiment of “‘ foreign devils” and a couple of 
gunboats, is brought to bear; and when gunboats and 
regiment are not in evidence the little ways are continued 
in spite of protests. As in the present case, an inquiry 
is always promised ; as in the present case, it is always 
burked. The local officials, generally at the bottom 
of the mischief, effectually prevent the inquiry becoming 
serious ; but if the matter is pressed they execute a few 
dozen coolies, who are generally as innocent of the 
crime as the persons massacred, and no more is said. 
And this goes on in spite of the presence of English 
ministers in China and of a Chinese minister in England ; 
and it will go on until our authorities wake up and 
use the only means that will stop what a correspondent 
of the ‘* Times” calls these ‘‘palpable farces.” 


The excitement in New York on the occasion of the 
first race between Valkyrie and Defender was intensified, 
it appears, by false news. The Associated Press Agency 
worked a diagram representing wooden yachts on a 
background of green canvas. One little wooden boat 
represented Defender and the other little wooden boat 
represented Valkyrie, and every incident in the race was 
understood to be represented pictorially ; but alas! the 
reporter for the Associated Press mistook one yacht 
for the other, and the spectators were misled 
with the idea that Valkyrie led from start to finish, 
and won by eight minutes. Now, the rival news 
agency, which is called the United Press, whose 
reporters were better informed, is crowing lustily. The 
United Press supplies the ‘‘New York Herald,” 
‘* Times,” Tribune,” and ‘‘Sun,” and it was to this 
agency, we believe, that the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” owed 
its most excellent account of the races. 


Opinion in America, it seems, is still divided as to 
whether Lord Dunraven acted rightly or wrongly in 
throwing up the third race without an effort to win. We 
may inform our American cousins that English opinion 
at once condemned Lord Dunraven. In his private 
capacity he could sail or refuse to sail without hurting 
anything more important than his own reputation as a 
sportsman and a man trained ‘‘ to offices of gentle cour- 
tesy.”” But Lord Dunraven was acting as the represen- 
tative of the Royal Yacht Squadron and in some sense 
as the respresentative of England, and he has no busi- 
ness to show temper or to protest against conditions 
which were known to exist when Valkyrie III. challenged 
for the cup. It is not the temper of Englishmen in a 
tight strait to behave like some spoiled darling of a 
foolishly indulgent mother. Then is the time of all 
others to be courteous and resolute, and do one’s best 
and take a beating like a man. 


Why has Lord Dunraven never been a success in 
English politics? He is now over fifty-five, and he has 
been Under-Secretary for the Colonies for a short time, 
but somehow he has missed his mark asa politician. Yet 
he is a man of good intelligence ; he has rank, too, and a 
sufficiency of fortune. It is not for want of trying, for 
at different times he has seriously applied himself to the 
study of social and labour problems. He was the first 
in the House of Lords to raise the question of Sweating, 
and got the Select Committee appointed, of which he 
was the chairman. It is upon the evidence taken by 
that Committee that the Factory Acts of Mr. Matthews 
and Mr. Asquith were based. Lord Dunraven does not 
attempt flights of rhetoric; but he can make a very 
good statement of facts in the House of Lords or on a 
platform. He is also a very shrewd man of the world. 
Why then has he allowed himself to be passed in the 
race by peers like Lord Cadogan, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and Lord Onslow? The fact is that, whether 
it be due to his Irish blood or some other cause, such as 
health, Lord Dunraven lacks perseverance. He is 
unstable ; he goes in for a thing, and then drops it ; he 
follows nothing out to the end. He has now taken up 
the London County Council, in the intervals between 
yachting and racing, but he will probably drop it in a 
year or two, when it has ceased to amuse him. Curiously 
enough, Lord Dunraven has a perceptible though 
subdued Yankee twang. If you heard him speak, 
without knowing who he was, you might put him down 
as a swagger New Yorker. 
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THE PLAISTOW CASE—DRAMATIST, MADMAN, 
OR CRIMINAL? 


IFE, where the dingy streets cover the edge of 
Plaistow Marsh from Canning Town to the Victoria 
Dock, has little to recommend it to the imaginative 
youth. His fellows are born into the world in due 
course, go to the day-school and learn to read that 
“‘ pernicious literature” over a bundle of which Mr. 
Justice Kennedy wagged his wise head on the bench 
on Tuesday. The air, reeking with malaria from the 
marshes and smoke from the docks, poisoned by exhala- 
tions from earth sickened by its crowded life, compresses 
them into a dull uniformity, responsive only to the most 
obvious suggestions. They grow up, work, beget their 
like, brighten their lives a little with drink, and preserve 
that deep-seated virtue which in the Whitechapel theatre 
will hiss a villain at whom a dog would howl. And in 
due time they pass to their fathers. But the imaginative 
boy has some of the dramatist’s qualities, and in Plaistow 
or in the West-End lives with the characters of his 
‘*pernicious literature.”” The West-End lad has space 
and colour in the actual events of his life, and his more 
limited dramatic effect is confined to a scalping of Indians 
in the play-room, the discovery of treasure-islands under 
the trees of his square. Plaistow is practical, and 
Robert Allen Coombes made real a poor plagiarism of 
his fiction. 
The details hung loosely together, joined by conflict- 
ing fancies; but each of them was borrowed from the 
stock-in-trade not only of ‘‘ penny dreadfuls” but of all 
the literature of boys’ adventure. The motive was 
** the Island,” its rocks, no doubt, covering hidden trea- 
sure, its shores littered with attractive wrecks. The 
murder was an incident necessary that freedom and 
_money might be gained, and the natural emotions were 
swamped, at first by the obsession of the final goal, 
afterwards by the interest of working out familiar situa- 
tions. The purchase of a knife from a marine-store 
dealer, the hiding of it, the secret talks with an admiring 
brother, the choice of pretexts for the deed (he would 
call it a deed), the signal from the other room, and the 
swift and sudden action—we know them all, and we can 
understand how they engrossed his mind to the exclu- 
sion of allelse. The ‘‘ coughing twice” of the brother 
in the other room, useless, as the murderer slept with 
his victim, and not carried out, but carefully imagined 
and dwelt upon, was the uncalled-for addition that 
exposed+how the whole was ‘‘cribbed.” The visit to 
the cricket match at Lord’s next day was a pure piece of 
random boyishness, carried out naturally and without 
reference to the other events. The next stages reverted 
to the original motive. The boys were now ready for 
the Fortunate Islands. John Fox, a half-witted sailor, 
who had done odd jobs in the four-roomed house, was 
sought out. His part was that of the faithful retainer, 
not fully in the confidence of his master but ready to 
serve him to the death, and possessed, no doubt, of a 
practical knowledge of islands. And so the three lived 
together ; the leader buoyed up by the importance of 
being at last out of dreamland, embarked on a real 
story. For the neighbours another familiar adaptation 
from fiction sufficed, an excuse certain to satisfy and 
delightful to make: ‘‘ She had been summoned to Liver- 
pool, where a rich uncle had died.” Meantime money 
was sought on all sides, and the three played cards in 
their den, no doubt ‘‘ with fierce oaths,” and began 
their adventures by _ sleeping on unaccustomed 
couches. 
The end came, however, and in the new turn of events 
a new set of memories had to be drawn upon. One 
knows how to go through a trial and die in one’s boots. 
To be in prison for weeks with doctor and warders and 
a lawyer for audience is an easy part, attractive and full 
of familiar points to be made. The singing and whistling 
and confident familiarity with every one are easy enough 
to understand; the occasional violences came from 
natural nervous tension. And finally, there is the letter, 
which seemed to bewilder the judge and jury and the 
newspapers. It is too late now to make the experiment, 
for every boy in London has read it, but it is exactly 
such as would be written by every clever boy playing the 
part of the condemned criminal, and using the familiar 
materials ; the demand for a ‘‘ good breakfast” on the 
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last morning, the threat of suicide, the legacies, and the 
comic sketches are all in the part of Dick Turpin and a 
thousand others. 

We have tried to give the story objectively, as it seems 
to us to have happened. There remains to say some- 
thing about the conspicuous folly that marked the public 
proceedings. Here was only one question to decide, 
and that turning on expert evidence. What was the 
state of the boy’s mind? Two doctors appeared in the 
proceedings. A Dr. Kennedy, who made the examination 
of the victim, found in the decay of a body in hot weather 
and the prolificness of the common blow-fly, fit matter 
to excite the horror of the court. ‘‘ He could assure the 
court that there was a bushel of maggots on the bed.” 
Why not two bushels, good doctor, or a dozen? Give 
your evidence as to the cause of death directly, and leave 
the natural details of the chainel-house alone; there is 
enough for the jury to gape at. Dr. Walker, the medical 
officer of Newgate and Holloway, was equally foolish, 
and the more to be blamed, as he appeared in place of 
an expert witness. ‘‘The boy was excitable ; he had 
scars on his head, the remains of an operation at his 
birth, he had had headaches ; when questioned about 
voices he admitted to having heard them ; and finally, 
that the boy had written such a letter strengthened his 
opinion as to his mental condition.” 

Here was a case plainly calling for the most careful 
examination by experts practised in the study of in- 
sanity. In the first place, a careful physical examination 
of him should have been made. Did he show any of the 
signs now recognized by the great Continental experts 
as stigmata of physical and therefore mental degeneracy ? 
It was a test case for the application of the new know- 
ledge. If Robert Allen is a physical criminal or mad- 
man, how about his brother, plainly an accomplice, and 
now turned free on society to propagate a possibly 
degraded strain. In addition to investigation of physical 
signs the most rigorous inquiry by experts into his 
mental condition was necessary. Criminal, madman, 
and genius grade into each other, so that for our part 
we have no notion, and we think there was no evidence 
before the court, as to whether Robert Coombes should 
have been hanged or handed over to the criminal lunatic 
asylum; and the former alternative is perhaps more con- 
formable with modern sense, though not with modern 
conventional sentiment. 


FAT AND LEAN YEARS. 


WE have written more than once lately upon the 
proofs of the revival of trade. The last time we 
handled the subject we had as a text the Registrar- 
General’s Bankruptcy Returns, showing a very large 
decrease in insolvencies in 1894 as compared with 1893, 
or 1892, or 1891. Judged from this point of view, it 
appeared that 1889 represented ‘‘ the topmost height of 
happy hours,” whereas 1890 showed a small falling off 
in business prosperity, which falling off grew steadily 
greater, till in 1893 we reached the lowest point of com- 
mercial and industrial depression. Now, the Board of 
Trade Report for 1894 on the Railways of the United 
Kingdom comes to enforce the same lesson : 1889 shows 
us the high watermark of railway prosperity, when the 
railways of the United Kingdom earned 3°85 per cent ona 
capital of £876,600,000. In 1890 there was a falling off, 
which increased year by year, till in 1893 the returns to 
the shareholders were only 3°60 per cent. In 1894, 
however, the tide begins to run the other way, and the 
railways earn 3°77 per cent on an increased capital that 
now amounts to £985,400,000, or to a sum about 
108,000,000 larger than the estimated capital in 1889. 
Here we are confronted by the same phenomenon of four 
lean years that we remarked in the return of insolvencies. 
Therefore, just as 1887 was better than 1886, and 1888 
better than 1887, and 1889 the best year of all, so we 
may now expect after the four lean years three or four 
fat years. 

We had thought that the cause of these perpetually 
recurring cycles of prosperity and depression was well 
understood. It appears that we were mistaken. The 
‘* Times ” thinks that the art of economics is discredited 
to some extent because there is no general agreement 
on this matter; but then the opinion of the ‘‘ Times” 
on economic subjects no longer commands unhesitating 
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respect. It seems but the other day that the ‘‘ Times” 
spoke of ‘‘over-production” as the cause of commercial 
depression. Let us consider the facts. The statisticians 
tell us that the inhabitants of the United Kingdom save 
on the average something over a hundred millions ster- 
ling per annum. When we find, therefore, as we found 
in 1889, that new companies are brought out with 
capitals aggregating more than five hundred millions, 
we are compelled to admit that the investments largely 
exceeded the savings. In 1891, 1892, and 1893, on the 
other hand, it became evident that the savings far outran 
the investments. Consequently in 1894 the price of the 
best securities began slowly to increase ; the Bank-rate 
of interest diminished, the explanatiqn of both facts being 
that there was an accumulation of capital seeking invest- 
ment. The inference to be drawn from these phenomena 
is the inference now generally accepted by economists 
of all schools, that the cycles of prosperity and depression 
are simply the result of our present system of credit. 
Let us take the present moment, and see how far this 
explanation will help us. The other day Mr. Barnato 
brought out a bank with a capital of £2,500,000. The 
4! shares of this bank were dealt in, the same afternoon, 
at £4 10s., and even now the shares are well above 
43- The explanation is that the majority of people are 
satisfied that times are improving so rapidly, and that 
Mr. Barnato is a man of such ability, that they are 
willing to pay over £3 for a £1 share in a concern which 
has only just been started, and whose success is therefore 
purely speculative. There is over-confidence here, we 
imagine, andcredit is certainlyin this case taking the place 
of cash. But Consols are still over 107, and the Bank-rate 
of interest is so extremely low that a commercial failure, 
however great, would scarcely entail a panic. There 
are still immense sums of money seeking for investment, 
and until these moneys are absorbed the prices of all 
classes of securities will probably rise. But in a year or 
two, when the surplus savings have been invested, further 
investments are made on a rising market and made on 
credit. Gradually the Bank-rates for accommodation 
rise, ‘‘money gets tighter,” shares in this and that 
investment have to be sold, and then the crash comes 
and we have again a period of bad times, till the accu- 
mulated savings again bring about a rise in the price of 
securities and prepare a period of speculation which will 
again end in over-speculation and a consequent panic. 
We can therefore look for good times throughout 1895 
and probably 1896, though it must not be forgotten that 
the fat years are usually fewer in number than the lean. 
In spite of centuries of education, the animal man still 
prefers gambling to saving. This is the psychological 
explanation of the fact that an extended system of 
credit such as ours produces inordinate speculation, 
which is inevitably followed by collapse and a lengthened 
period of depression. 

Before we leave the subject of our railways, we cannot 
help drawing attention to the enormous increase of 
capital, amounting to about 108 millions, which has 
taken place in the last six years. Some part of this 
increase is more’apparent than real, being due to various 
conversions and consolidations of railway stock ; but the 
net increase in paid-up capital has been about seventy- 
eight millions, and the whole capital is now nearly 
g per cent more than in 1889. It is asserted, and we 
fear with some reason, that there is a general tendency 
on the part of British railway management to relieve 
revenue at the expense of capital. Things are allowed 
to run down, needful expenses are postponed, and 
then everything is made right in a single year by 
the raising of a couple of millions of new capital. 
In this respect, we are informed, both German and 
French railways, and even the better American railways, 
are managed on sounder principles than our British 
railways. We may be mistaken in repeating this state- 
ment; we do not pretend to specialist knowledge on 
the subject, and exact information is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to come at, but we cannot help thinking that an 
increase in capital account of nearly eighty millions in 
six years is too much. Still we should not be at all 
surprised if our railways showed a still larger percentage 
of profit in the current year than they showed in 1889 ; 
for, after all, in spite of the fact that fat years are in- 
evitably followed by lean years, the United Kingdom is 
steadily growing richer. 
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ITALY AND THE VATICAN. 


Yyestoves might be thought of its policy and 
good taste, there could be no doubt of the genuine 
enthusiasm with which the Germans celebrated the anni- 
versary of Sedan the other day. After that uproarious, 
outburst of national exultation, the proceedings at Rome 
this week fall lamentably flat. It was inevitable, of 
course, that the Italian monarchy should mark the com- 
pletion of its quarter-century in the Quirinal with festi- 
vities of some sort. No matter how deeply royal couples 
may detest each other, the exigencies of their position 
compel them to make a public pretence of rejoicing when 
their wedding-day comes round. The same perfunctory 
spirit has revealed itself throughout the progress of the 
carefully organized patriotic /étes at Rome. The de- 
monstration seemed necessary, and accordingly it has 
been made, but nobody was able to put much heart 
into it. 

The facts that the principal burden of glorifying the 
anniversary of the Italian occupation of Rome was 
entrusted to the gymnastic and target-shooting associa- 
tions from various provincial parts of Italy, and that 
the central event of the culminating day, 20 Septem- 
ber, was the unveiling of the big new monument to 
Garibaldi, give quite the proper character to the whole 
affair. A numerically small class of restless and per- 
sonally vain men, who delight in strutting about with 
guns slung over their backs and feathers in their hats, 
or in displaying their muscles on bars and trapezes to 
the amazement of the assembled villagers, monopolizes 
the political activity of the country. It recalls the Ger-- 
many of forty years ago, when the Zurn-Verein was the 
focus of all revolutionary agitation, and the members of 
each local Schiitzengesellschaft, as they marched home 
with the prizes of their marksmanship from the annual 
contest, bathed in beer and singing, ‘‘ Where is the 
German Fatherland?” beheld in themselves the paladins 
of a heroic national future. It seems to us now, in retro- 
spect, an extraordinarily fatuous and disordered era. 
Fantastic visionaries like Robert Blum were sung of 
as popular martyrs; Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg was 
believed in as the hope of a United Germany; the 
ridiculous Parliament of Frankfort was regarded: 
seriously as a triumph of advanced political aspirations. 
The present German Empire, with its immense materia! . 
powers held firmly in hand, looks back at those futile 
days of cocks-plumes and target-trophies with a half- 
incredulous smile. But her ally, Italy, has still pro- 
gressed no further than that primitive stage. The vast 
majority of the people care nothing and know nothing 
about public affairs. Their interest in Government begins 
and ends with the tax-collector and the conscription. 
The little minority who do meddle with politics love to 
act as if they were conspirators. Even though they 
support the reigning dynasty, they must do it in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the Carbonari, and invest 
their athletic societies and Masonic lodges with the 
romance of perilous mystery. Their hero is not Cavour, 
or Victor Emanuel, but Garibaldi. 

In other words, Italy has hardly moved forward in 
any respect during the twenty-five years which have 
elapsed since the last French zouave quitted Rome, and 
the vanguard of the Savoyard’s troops marched in by 
the Porta Pia. New problems and changed conditions 
occupy the attention of the rest of Europe. The Italian. 
kingdom lags behind, not far from where September of: 
1870 found her, still engrossed in the apparently im-. 
possible task of digesting the Papacy. The nationay 
energies have been concentrated upon this solitary 
undertaking, to the exclusion of everything else. The 
abnormal outlay upon an army and navy several sizes 
too large for the country is only one of a number of 
sacrifices which the attempt has involved. It is not only 
that the finances of the kingdom are in a shocking state, 
and that the consequent weight of taxation crushes 
commerce and industry on all sides, and fills the land 
with poverty and discontent. The work of organizing 
the social, educational, and political state has been 
scarcely begun. Where the new central authority has 
made itself felt at all, it has been in ways which divide 
public feeling rather than consolidate it. The crisis of 
two years ago revealed an Italy quite as lacking in 
solidarity of sentiment or power of commen thought 
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and action as it was when Hapsburgs ruled in Tuscany 
and Modena, and Bourbons in Parma and the two 
Sicilies. The notion of loyalty to these exiled dynasties 
has, indeed, died out ; nobody dreams of proposing their 
restoration. But there has arisen no strong idea of 
fealty to the House of Savoy to take its place. Only 
half the electorate ever take the trouble to come out 
and vote. 

The acquisition of Rome has in fact sterilized the 
Italian monarchy. We may admit with all freedom that 
the Papal rule had become impossible long before it was 
superseded, and that the Romans themselves would not 
tolerate for an hour its reimposition. The fact remains 
that the vehement protests of Pius IX., and the no less 
effective if more suave obstinacy of Leo XIII., have 
availed to keep the Roman question alive for a quarter 
of acentury. Not only is it alive, but it aggressively 
insists upon precedence over all other Italian issues. 
Until some settlement of it is found, Italy will remain 
what Metternich called her two generations ago, ‘‘a 
geographical expression.” The real task of solidifying 
the kingdom, of harmonizing its ancient feuds and 
jealousies, and of interesting the whole people in the 
conception of a common fatherland, cannot be even 
hopefully begun until the Papal difficulty is out of the 
way. It is well known that the Vatican holds in reserve 
a great host of pious voters, who have never yet 
exercised their right of suffrage ; its influence over the 
women of Italy is as powerful as ever. These elements 
of resistance can at a signal be turned into an offensive 
force, strong enough to wreck any Ministry, and perhaps 
a dynasty along with it. In the smoothest times they 
suffice to render the whole internal situation uncertain 
and tentative. The steady deterioration in character 
and ability of successive Parliaments exemplifies this 
evil. Men of standing and repute will not devote them- 
selves to public life in a state where government is a 
matter of temporary expedients and tricks, and where 
the whole administrative fabric may be overturned at a 
day’s notice. To these domestic difficulties there is 
added the continual strain of a foreign policy dictated, 
not by national needs and interests, but by considera- 
tions turning, directly or indirectly, upon this eternal 
Papal problem. 

It is to nobody’s interest that this stupid deadlock 
should continue. Fortunately, there seem to be indica- 
tions that a solution, or rather compromise, is no longer 
regarded by those most closely concerned as altogether 
out of the question. There are now but eight Cardinals 
left of the sixty-four who gathered in conclave to elect a 
successor to Pius IX. A considerable number of the 
newer men in the Sacred College and in the official 
departments of the Vatican are known to recognize the 
futility of the old on fpossumus attitude towards the 
Quirinal. The re-establishment of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty in Rome is, they quite comprehend, impos- 
sible. But there are ways of getting round this, and of 
combining with the Pontiff’s present legal title to the 
Vatican and Lateran palace and the Gandolfo villa cer- 
tain territorial concessions that would give him and his 
court the complete independence which is, after all, the 
kernel of the Papal contention. Cardinal Galimberti, 
who was formerly Nuncio at Vienna, and is now Prefect 
of the Archives of the Holy See, is the admitted leader 
of this liberal younger group of prelates, and he is said 
to have elaborated a practical plan for such a settlement 
which has some chance of being favourably considered 
by the Quirinal, and of being reluctantly ratified by the 
Vatican. Italy’s well-wishers could desire no better 
news than that some such result might be hoped for, 
unless it were that it had actually been arranged. 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF THE COSMOS. 


HE President of the British Association refrained 

from tickling our ears, and confined himself to a 
quiet history of the Association and its exploits; but 
there were signs and wonders in the addresses to the 
sections for Physics and Chemistry. These, directed to 
experts, bristled with mathematical formule and the 
strange letter-pictures of modern chemistry, less intelli- 
gible to the uninitiated than the cabala of Jewish magi- 
cians, but, like them, treating of the ultimate secrets of 
Nature. To those who followed them they marked a 
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revolution in scientific conceptions of the universe. This 
revolution is no abrogation of existing laws, no institu- 
tion of an anarchy of thought. It is the integration of 
the chaos of conflicting mysteries we call the laws of 
force and properties of matter into a higher and har- 
monious unity. To estimate the greatness of the change 
consider how the universe presents itself to the average 
intelligent man, without the refinement of metaphysic, 
but in such a positive philosophy as we all act upon. 

There is matter, we believe, and forces acting upon 
matter. Matter we take to appear in two forms: inor- 
ganic matter, without life ; and organic, which has been 
built up from dead matter by “‘ vital force,” and which, 
when the “‘ vital force” is withdrawn, returns again to 
dead matter. We have heard vaguely that by some 
legerdemain of the laboratory the chemist has simulated 
one or two of the products of life, but this as yet is a 
misty speculation that has not bitten into our conscious- 
ness. Matter, organic or inorganic, is for us in the last 
resort a few score elements, different in kind, usually 
compounded into the substances we see around us, but 
separable by the chemist with his retorts and crucibles. 
We have heard or read that these elements are composed 
of ultimate, indivisible, solid particles called atoms, 
differing in weight, those of hydrogen being the lightest, 
those of uranium the heaviest. The atoms cohere by 
what we call their chemical affinities into systems. 
These systems, or molecules, are the indivisible units 
of chemical substances. Tear them asunder and you 
have no longer salts, or acids, or organic bodies, but a 
humming chaos of unappeased affinities. 

We have an idea of forces even dimmer than our idea 
of matter. There is vital force, displayed in growth, 
movement, and reproduction, all the prodigious activities 
of life. There is gravitation, by which the smallest 
particles and the most distant worlds throw out arms to 
each other across intervening space, by which apples 
fall, and suns swing planets. There are chemical 
attractions and repulsions by which the atoms cohere 
into molecules, or, when dissimilar molecules are 
brought near, rush together to form new combinations. 
There is heat, which we know to be but a mode of 
motion, a vibration of molecules, slow and within set 
limits in rigid solids, active and freer in liquids, in gases 
limited only by external pressure. Electricity we know 
not what to think of; electricity, without corporeal 
existence yet flowing in currents, without substance yet 
leaping from point to point with horrid wonder of light 
and heat. Magnetism is still vaguer, associated in 
some fashion with electricity, and like it incorporeal, 
yet resident in matter. And last of all there is the ether, 
a form of matter of extreme tenuity, passing through 
and through the most solid substances and reaching out 
into the remotest space, not so much a substance as an 
imagined vehicle for light and electricity. 

Here is no ordered philosophy of the universe, no 
polity of thought with ranks of dependent laws. We 
remember, indeed, something about energy, something 
about the transformation of physical forces, that from 
so much motion comes so much heat, from so much 
chemical action an electric current of definite strength. 
We know that there is some system of the elements, if 
only because there was a doubt whether or no Argon 
had its vacant place. But is there a barrier between 
organic and inorganic? Are the elements themselves 
ultimate facts, to be taken as a child accepts the colours 
of his marbles? Is the ether a convenient fiction with 
no relation to the other forms of matter? If light be 
vibrations of ether, why is it twisted by glass, reflected 
from a polished metal? why does heat, a vibration of 
molecules, give rise to light, a vibration of incommen- 
surable ether? Is gravity alone without a vehicle, 
acting through space, responsible only to ‘‘ the square 
of the distance”? Are matter and force indeed inde- 
pendent entities, although we know one but through the 
other? A little reflection would extend our list of ques- 
tions indefinitely ; our positive philosophy is a chaos. 

The new philosophy shadowed forth at the British 
Association has been growing apace and bringing order 
into the chaos. Professor Meldola was able to tell the 
assembled chemists that over 180 organic compounds 
have been built up by chemists from dead matter. The 
barrier between the organic and the inorganic has been 
trampled down, and the manufacture of all the sub- 
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stances once supposed to be the result of a mysterious 
vital force can only be a matter of time. Not long since, 
Bitschli showed us how to make an artificial substance 
that reproduced under the microscope the appearance 
and many of the physical activities of protoplasm. His 
artificial protoplasm was not made of the chemical 
substances found in protoplasm. When these have been 
synthesized by the chemist and put together as Biitschli 
ut together the materials of his artificial protoplasm, 
it seems probable that living matter will be produced 
from definite formulz, as a doctor’s prescription is made 
up at a drug-store. The new chemistry has penetrated 
so far into the affinities of the elements that it is reducing 
their grouping into molecules to rule, and is able to 
predict the composition and some of the properties of 
new bodies before it has made them. As for the elements 
themselves, the periodic law of Mendelejeff and the 
researches of Crookes seem to show that these are not 
ultimate facts, but aggregations in different propor- 
tions of a primitive substance, the begetter of them 
all. And to approach the most intimate mystery 
of all, the atom itself, which we have so long 
thought of as the unit of matter, a rigid, solid, indi- 
visible particle, is neither isolated, solid, nor rigid. It 
is a vortex-ring, a dynamical system, energy itself in 
motion. Nor is it an isolated vortex-ring, for all space 
is filled by the ether, and the ether is a continuous mass 
of closely packed vortex-rings, of dynamical systems. 
Electricity, magnetism, and light, are disturbances pro- 
pagated in this continuous system in which the atom- 
vortex-ring's are embedded. Chemical affinities and even 
gravitation itself are similar relations between the atom- 
systems propagated through the ether-systems. 

Eyes have not seen and ears have not heard the gyra- 
tions of these systems of energy, of which what we call 
matter and forces arecompounded. They lie far beyond 
the limits of our coarse senses, but, none the less, the 
new philosophy is not a metaphysic, although its chief 
attraction is that, like systems of metaphysic, it would 
co-ordinate isolated and apparently incommensurable 
phenomena. It is based upon mathematical inferences 
from the empirical ‘‘laws” of chemistry, electricity, 
magnetism, and so forth. It is worked out by pure 
mathematical reasoning; it is, and will be, controlled 
and modified by the extent to which new inferences 
tally with new observations. Modern science, with its 
infinitely more numerous empirical data, seeks to resolve 
all phenomena into mathematical equations, as early 
Greek philosophy referred everything to numbers. 


FRANCE AND MONGSIN. 


Te one who has studied the history and political 
geography of Indo-China on the spot, and in French 
and English official publications, the remarks of M. 
Francis Charmes in the chronique of the current number 
of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ” are manifestly special 
pleading in the cause of a trumped-up claim. He quotes 
as gospel the French pretension that the Burmese Shan 
Governors of Kiang Kheng never held sway—except as 
feudatories of Nan, z.e. of Siam—over the eastern portion 
of Kiang Kheng, which, he asserts, is properly known 
as Mongsin (Muang Sing). He says that the French 
recognize that the same chief ‘‘ governs Kiang Kheng and 
Mongsin, but he does so by titles perfectly distinct. One 
of his predecessors—it would be difficult for us to fix the 
dates, and, besides, that is of slight consequence— 
crossed the Mekong and settled at Mongsin. . . . He 
did not take Mongsin by force, nor did he seize it by 
right of conquest. In order to settle there he formally 
asked and obtained the authorization of Nan—that is to 


. say, of Siam ; and this is a fact of which we should have 


no difficulty in furnishing irrefutable proofs.” It is one 
thing to assert that ‘‘we should have no difficulty in 
furnishing irrefutable proofs” of a baseless statement, 
and it is another thing to discover them. Assertions 
like these, and equally without foundation, were put 
forward as facts by the French when pushing their 
claim to the eastern third of the Siamese dominions. 
France is now trying the same game of bounce with the 
British Foreign Office. 

The mythical predecessors of the chief of Kiang Kheng 
—the date of whose existence is unknown and of slight 


importance—must have lived before or after the French 
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official mission which explored the Mekong in 1866-68, 
on whose map the whole of Mongsin is shown as within 
the Burmese borders. Later on, in 1884, I learnt at 
Kiang Hsen that the eastern bank of the Mekong, oppo- 
site that city, was uninhabited save by wild beasts, but 
that recently three Burmese Shan villages, containing 
130 houses, had been built on the eastern, or left, bank, 
four or five miles to the north of Kiang Hsen. It was, 
therefore, evident that at that time the Burmese Shans 
held the country on the east bank of the Mekong as far 
south as Kiang Hsen, or for a long distance south of 
Mongsin. At the close of 1885 we annexed Upper 
Burma and its Shan States, and on 27 August, 1880, 
Lord Salisbury forwarded to M. Waddington a map—a 
copy of which is contained in Blue-book Siam No. 1 of 
1894—showing ‘‘the approximate boundaries of Siam to 
the N.W. and N. such as they have hitherto been con- 
sidered.” In this map Mongsin and the country to the 
south of it as far as the great bend of the Mekong below 
Kiang Hsen are shown as British territory. All through 
the Blue-book we find Kiang Kheng (Kyaing Chaing) 
mentioned as astride of the Mekong and as, therefore, 
including Mongsin. Indeed, Lord Dufferin, in his 
despatch to Lord Rosebery of 21 November 1893, re- 
porting his conversations with M. Deville over the 
projected buffer State, noted that ‘‘No question was 
raised as to our rights in Kyaing Chaing ; and Kyaing 
Ton (Kiang Tung), except so far as its trans-Mekong 
villages are concerned, was recognized as lying outside 
of the territory it is proposed to neutralize.” Nothing 
further can be required to show that Kiang Kheng, in- 
cluding Mongsin, was British territory at the time the 
French endeavoured to wrest it from us. 

In a previous article I pointed out that Kiang Kheng 
was a principality, or province, of Kiang Tung, and had 
always been governed by a scion of the ruling family of 
that State. With hundreds of miles of highly fertile 
land in Kiang Tung territory, in his near neighbourhood, 
lying waste for want of inhabitants, is it likely that the 
Governor of Kiang Kheng should have sought for land 
to settle in in the territory of the foe of his liege lord ? 
Kiang Tung and Siam have been bitter foes and con- 
stantly at loggerheads ever since Zimmé—which, under 
Burmese rule from 1564 to 1774, included Nan and other 
States—threw off the yoke of Burma and accepted the 
protection of Siam. The subsequent feuds between the 
Kiang Tung Shans and the Zimmé Shans led to the 
desertion of a vast tract of country on either side of the 
frontier. As late as 1852-54 the Zimmé Shans, aided by 
Siam, attacked Kiang Tung and were driven back across 
the Me Khék and nearly exterminated. It was not 
until 1880, when the Burmese Shans were in open rebel- 
lion against the King of Burma and were thus weakened, 
that the Zimmé Shans, urged on by the King of Siam, 
crossed the Me Khoék and settled in Kiang Hsen, then 
a partially deserted province of Kiang Tung. When at 
Kiang Hsen in 1884, 1 was informed by the Siamese 
Shan Governor that Nan had only ‘lately repopulated 
the country to the north of the great bend of the 
Mekong,” that is the part which it now holds of the 
basins of some of the streams entering the river to the 
east of Kiang Hsen. 

Summing up the above, we find that from 1564 to 
1774 Nan and the rest of the Zimmé States, which 
extended as far south as Kampheng Pet in Siam, were 
under Burmese rule; that from 1774 to 1880 the border- 
land between Nan and Kiang Tung was deserted ; that 
Nan did not attempt to repopulate any part of the 
country on the left bank of the Mekong until about the 
latter year; and that it will be rather difficult for M. 
Charmes, in face of these facts, to furnish “ irrefutable 
proofs” that former chiefs of Kiang Kheng paid tribute 
to Nan for occupying Mongsin. Hort S. HALiett. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 


TT battle has been fought, and the Local Vetoists 
have bzen defeated ; the liquor traders are jubilant, 
and take to themselves the credit of having largely con- 
tributed towards the success of the present Government. 
They desire to be looked upon as the saviours of their 
country, the staunch upholders of Church and State, the 
rotectors of vested interests, the firm allies of the estab- 
fished clergy of the realm. As one of their body said 
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cecently, ‘They would always fight against the disestab- 
lishment of the Church ; they would always fight against 
the disestablishment of the public-house. Beer and 
Bible had taken a very important part in this election, 
and he felt sure that they would always stick together.” 
Having accomplished their great work, they wish 
now to rest and be thankful, and they look to their allies 
.at all events to leave them alone, that they may have, 
as the ‘‘ Licensed World ” says, ‘‘ a lengthened period of 
health and quiet breathing.”” Whether or not their hopes 
will be realized remains to be seen. I doubt it; for not 
only will the extreme Temperance party carry on the 
battle with renewed vigour, but it will soon be found 
necessary for the present Government to do something 
in the way of legislative Temperance reform. Moreover, 
now that the election is over, many who were looked 
upon as allies of the ‘‘trade” will repudiate the alliance, 
-and be found among the prominent supporters of remedial 
measures. There are drafts of Temperance Bills, drawn 
up by representatives of all sections of politicians; and 
Church people and many of the clergy who helped to 
return the present Government in order to save the 
Welsh Church, are quite prepared to aid in deposing 
the liquor dealers from their aggressive supremacy. 
Amongst the Bills drafted, I need only mention those of 
the Church of England Temperance Society, the Man- 
chester,the Westminster, and Mr. A. Hill’s United Temper- 
ance Bill ; and amongst the plans likely to be proposed, 
we are sure to have what is called the Gothenburg 
system brought to the front by the Bishop of Chester and 
other members of the Public-House Reform Association, 
and an array of figures will be marshalled to show its 
superiority over all other schemes. The Bishop of 
Chester may possibly again quote the words of Mr. Cham- 
‘berlain as a great believer in it because he once said, 
‘©The system has done marvels for Sweden, and would 
do the same for this country if it could have a chance.” 
Well, let us see whether it actually was this system or any 
other which accomplished marvels in Sweden. We might 
go back to the end of the fifteenth century, when there 
was great intemperance in the land ; ortothe period when, 
fifty years later, King Gustavus, having freed his people 
from the Danes, tried hard to free them from the bonds 
ofalcohol. But to understand the real condition of things 
we need go no further back than 1830, when the country 
was deluged with liquor, and nearly succumbed to its love 
for ardent spirits. At that time there existed 173,124 
distilleries, and, with a population of 2,855,000, the 
consumption amounted to 130,000,000 litres, or 46 litres 
. (about 40 quarts) per head. The physical condition of the 
people was incredibly bad, one-third of the young men 
drawn by conscription for the army being unable to bear 
arms. It was the most drunken country in Europe. Then 
came a reaction in 1835. The small private stills were sup- 
pressed, and distillation was forbidden during six months 
in the year. Drink-shops were closed on Sundays, 
except for the irrepressible dond-fide traveller. The tax 
on ‘‘brandwein” was greatly increased. At the same 
time a great temperance wave swept over the land; 
.the movement received the hearty support of Prince 
‘Oscar, and 100,000 persons were enrolled as abstainers 
from ardent spirits. The result was highly beneficial. 
In 1850 the number of stills had been reduced to 
44,000, and the consumption had dropped from 46 to 22 
litres per head. We must bear in mind that this hap- 
pened years before the Gothenburg system was thought 
of. Then in 1855 more stringent liquor laws were 
passed, and out of these, ten years later, the Gothen- 
burg system grew, for the laws in the country districts 
were not at all the same as those in the towns. In 
the country they had direct local veto, which enabled 
the people to put down the liquor-shops, whereas in the 
towns it was indirect local veto vested in the aldermen 
and town councillors, who were often anything rather 
than interested in putting down the liquor-shops. 
So in 1855 the effect of the local veto in the country 
districts was to reduce the number of public-houses to 
557- Out of 2400 parishes 2000 adopted local veto, 
whereas in the towns 1754 licensed houses were kept 
going. The result was that in the towns there was 
one licensed house for every 288 persons, whereas in the 
country the proportion was one bor every 5745. In 1865 
the national consumption dropped tog} litres per head from 
46 in 1830 and 22 in 1850, or a reduction of 36} litres in 
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thirty-five years! There had indeed been marvels worked 
for Sweden, only they were not due to the Gothenburg 
system, which had not yet been started, but to the great 
Temperance movement and to the working of Local 
Veto, against which Mr. Chamberlain directed his decla- 
mation during the late election. In 1865 the Gothenburg 
system was introduced because, whilst in the country dis- 
tricts there had been an enormous decrease in drinking, in 
the towns there had been very little. From 1865 to the 
present time there has been a reduction in spirit-drinking 
from 9} litres to 7 litres, or 2} litres per head in twenty- 
five years ; but the amount of alcohol really consumed is 
about as great per head now as it was in 1874, the 
great falling off in the consumption of spirits being made 
up by the great increase in the consumption of beer. 
I mentioned that the system grew out of the Act of 
1855. There was a clause in the Act which provided 
that the town authorities could award all the licenses to 
a company or ‘‘ Bolag,” such company using the profits 
from the traffic as it thought fit. A company was formed 
for this purpose, and agreed to forego all surplus profits 
after allowing 6 per cent to the shareholders. The re- 
mainder, after the expenses of management had been 
paid, was to go towards reducing the rates. The com- 
pany reduced the number of spirit shops in Gothenburg 
by one-third, but opened larger ones in business parts 
of the town. There is, however, an important fact to 
be remembered, one which I have not seen alluded to 
by the supporters of the system, namely, that out of the 
seventy spirit licenses held by the Bolag, seventeen on- 
licenses and tweaty-three off-licenses (ze. forty out of 
seventy) are farmed out to persons who do much as they 
please ; also there are five additional spirit licenses held by 
old life-privileged persons whose interests the city has not 
bought out, and who keep open for sale until midnight 
both week-days and Sundays. In Stockholm much the 
same system exists. The Bolag has acquired all the 
spirit licenses, but only manages ninety-three, while it 
farms out 135 to private speculators, who sell solely for 
personal gain. Hotels, restaurants, cafés, concert halls, 
clubs are excepted from the supervision of the Bolag. 
Last year, when visiting Stockholm and Gothenburg, I 
was astonished to see the amount of drink consumed at 
the restaurants and concert gardens, the drink being 
not merely Lager beer, but a great quantity of spirit 
known as “‘arrac punch,” which was drunk by men 
and women alike. The Norwegian or Bergen 
system differs in two important points from the Gothen- 
burg: first, whereas in Gothenburg the profits go 
to the municipal authorities in relief of taxation, in 
Bergen the profits (after deduction for managing ex- 
penses) are devoted to making grants to the funds of 
benevolent institutions, public parks and recreation 
grounds, temperance organizations and asylums, &c., 
which are dependent solely on voluntary support and not 
on the rates. Second, in Gothenburg, the retail sale of 
spirits is permitted only in places where food is obtain- 
able, whereas at Bergen, in none of the places where 
spirits are sold is food to be obtained. In Bergen even 
hotels are debarred from selling spirits, while in 
Gothenburg, hotels and restaurants can sell as mtich 
as they please. Great changes, however, are going on 
now with regard to the control of the liquor traffic in 
Bergen, where they are not satisfied with their system, 
even though it is superior to that of Gothenburg. 
At the International Temperance Congress, held at 
Basle last month, I met an old acquaintance, M. A. 
N. Kiaer, director of State Statistics in Christiania, 
and official delegate from Norway to the Congress. He 
tells me that the drinking of spirits has somewhat 
increased of late, and he attributes it to the great number 
of tourists who come to Bergen and purchase at the 
stores of the ‘‘Samlag” their bottles of brandy and 
whisky for use whilst travelling in the country where 
they would be unable to obtain any, also to the number 
of ships that touch at Bergen. He said that the 
‘‘Samlag”’ had a large store opposite the station, 
where men from the railway works came and bought 
bottles of spirits which were taken over to the station 
and there divided among them. The Government, as I 
have said, introduced more stringent laws last year. 
Among other things it provided that the traffic should 
be carried on by the company only with the will of the 
people, The clause of the Act reads thus: ‘‘ Before the 
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recognition of the schemes of a company takes place as 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, it shall be decided 
by a general vote in which the men and women over 
twenty-five years of age have a right to take part, 
whether the establishment or the continued working of 
a company for the sale and retail of spirits shall be per- 
mitted within the limits of a town. A company cannot 
be established or obtain a renewed recognition of its 
established scheme if the majority of those entitled to 
vote are against it. If a company is by such a vote 
abolished, a majority of these qualified to vote in the 
matter is required, in order that the company may be 
reopened.” These arrangements hold good for five 
years. Thus it will be seen that the Norwegian people 
have obtained a direct popular veto over the existence 
of drinkshops, not only in the country districts but in the 
towns, and women as well as men are entitled to vote. 
‘*The system (z.e. Local Veto) seems to have done marvels 
both for Sweden and Norway, and no doubt would do 
the same for this country if it could have a chance.” I 
am not going to trouble my readers with statistics as 
to consumption of spirits or convictions for drunkenness, 
but, if I did, it would be found that our seaport 
towns compared very favourably with Gothenburg in 
both respects. I have merely endeavoured to give a short 
account of the origin and working of public-house reforms 
in Sweden and Norway, and if the new Public-House 
Reform Association in this country wishes to have a 
foreign town for its model, I should recommend Bergen 
as it is now, rather than Gothenburg, though in many 
respects the Norwegian system is not exactly what the 
Bishop of Chester proposes ; for whereas his lordship 
suggests spacious accommodation, temperance drinks, 
newspapers, indoor games, eatables, &c., to be attached 
to the ideal public-house, the spirit bars in Bergen have 
no attractions whatever: they are not places of resort 
for social intercourse, no food is provided, they are not 
comfortable nor spacious, there are no seats, no private 
apartments, no papers, no credit, no barmaids. The 
customers are not permitted to loiter on the premises, 
but have to take their drink and go. They are bars, 
and bars only. It is not my purpose here to discuss 
the merits or demerits of any proposal to carry out the 
scheme of the Bishop and the Public-House Reform 
Association, nor to ask questions as to how the capital 
is to be raised, how the property is to be acquired, or 
what licensed places are to be left outside the control of 
the company. These are mere matters of detail. 
There is one difficulty which the promoters of the 
public-house reform will have to face, and that is the 
knotty question of compensation. I believe the Bishop 
is prepared to compensate, or, as he prefers to term it, 
to allow equitable consideration for the disestablished 
publicans—z.e. a period of grace, say five or six years, 
in which they can clear out; but he does not seem 
prepared to compensate the brewers and distillers. He 
would only give them orders for beer and spirits for the 
reformed public-houses. He would abolish tied houses 
and relegate the large manufacturers to their legitimate 
wholesale trade. The idea is excellent, and if only 
the Bishop is successful in this one matter—the 
abolition of tied and bound houses, which constitute 
more than three-fourths of the public-houses in the 
country—he will be entitled to the gratitude of all sec- 
tions of the Temperance party, as the tied and bound 
system is the greatest obstacle which stands in the way 
of Temperance reform. But will he be able to do this ? 
I imagine that more opposition would be shown against 
such a sweeping proposal than was shown against the 
more moderate proposals of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. J. W. Leicu. 


TIGER HUNTING IN THE NEPAUL TERAI. 


E are encamped in the sub-Himalayan territory 

that, wrested aforetime from the kingdom of 
Oudh, is now a possession of Nepaul, and under the 
nominal sway of a puppet monarch of the Merovingian 
stamp whose mayor of the palace is one Jung Bahadhur. 
The king of this country is a mere cipher and symbol ; 
but Jung Bahadhur, the actual and very active ruler of 
Nepaul, has made for himself a reputation of a sort in 
many lands. In England he shone upon a dazzled 
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beau-monde by virtue of his barbaric magnificence and 
the diamonds he showered upon gem-adoring fashion- 
ables. In India he was a useful ally of England in the 
troublous times of 1857, when his Ghoorka troops helped 
us to stamp out the Mutiny; and in his native land he 
had, by his successful struggle for regal power, proved 
to the world his wonderful capacity for removing 
obstacles such as inconvenient relatives out of his path, 
in which particular he wholly eclipsed such limited per- 
formers as Richard III. It is by virtue of a permit of 
Jung Bahadhur that we are in the Nepaul Terai, Nepaul 
being in regard to passports only slightly more civilized 
than Russia. An almost unpeopled land is this; for it 
is the policy of Jung Bahadhur to keep it as an elephant 
and timber reserve. 

Our camp consists of a humble canvas village of four 
tents (for the sahibs) and half-a-dozen shelters for the 
camp-followers. We are about a hundred in number ; 
four of us are white men stirred by the one purpose of 
shooting as many tigers as possible ; while the remain- 
ing ninety odd are merely desirous of getting this business . 
over and done with as soon as possible. Our camp is 
pitched in the open, as usual. For in this region, save in 
the trackless forests, the grateful shade of trees is rarely 
found and would be useless if discovered, inasmuch as 
we are only in our tents during the night and cooler hours 
of day, when an unshaded camp is preferable for hygienic 
reasons. Picketted around us are some forty elephants, 
a score of camels, and our horses. 

Silent and fairly cool is the night, and soundless save for 
the clinking now and again of the iron chains that fetter 
the restless elephants, or the less conspicuous chirruping 
of insect life. There is no pariah to bay the moon, no 
village tom-tom to make the hours of darkness hideous, 
and our ninety odd of native followers are prevented by 
physical exhaustion and restricted conversational matter 
from favouring us with that busy hum of men with which 
we might possibly be treated if we were in station or 
cantonments. 

It is not in the nature of things that hereaway the tiger 
shall be tracked to his lair as is done in more thickly 
inhabited and less wooded country. Here there are 
thousands of miles of forest, covering by far the greater 
portion of the country ; and over these many leagues of 
forest the tiger roams throughout the night, seeking its 
prey in the form of sambhur, ghond, or cheetul (fallow 
deer), and baffling any shikari save one with seven- 
leagued boots to follow and find its ‘‘ kill.” There is 
little hope, then, of a ‘‘ kill” being reported by any of 
our shikari, But one may report recent ‘‘ pugs” into and 
out of some swamp where the tiger seeks refuge and 
sleep and water during the noontide heat. 

There is not much to be done before breakfast. As 
the general controller of affairs, I have to make arrange- 
mentsfor the next march, with the view of keeping in touch 
with our base of operations, some forty miles distant, 
whence, by camel and pack ponies, we obtain provisions 
for our human party and feed for our elephants and 
horses. Then I have to inspect the elephants to see how 
far sore backs interfere with howdah-carrying: an 
anxious task, for only half a dozen of our elephants 
may be trusted to bear a howdah, and neglect of a 
trifling gall may make them useless for this purpose for 
the remainder of our expedition. 

And now we sit down to breakfast within an enclosure 
of mosquito-netting. We sit at table enveloped thus 
in the fond belief that we shall escape the flies that are 
in the Terai a curse of full Egyptian quality. But when- 
ever the net is lifted to admit any one, flies likewise enter 
in battalions. 

We leave the enmeshed table so soon as, by patience 


' and agility, we have wrested from the flies a sufficiency 


of food and drink. Out in the open we light our pipes 
and give audience to our trail-hunters, who have returned 
to camp with a synchronism of reappearance that sug- 
gests the possibility of their having kept company from 
the moment they left, instead of going in three different 
directions. And, very much as usual, they have no kill 
to report. But they, or one of them, tell us of fresh 
footprints of tiger, z.e. footprints of yesterday, on the 
edge of a swamp some three miles away. That swamp 
is, I know, a likely one for tiger, for I have killed five 
‘there in bygone seasons ; and it is with a full measure 
of hope that I resolve to try it to-day—not, however 
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starting immediately for that point, because, setting out 
at ten o'clock, we should arrive at our destination an 
hour or two before the tiger would think proper to come 
down into it from the forest. Those hours may be more 
profitably employed than in drawing a likely cover- 
blank, or warning the tiger against coming into it. 

By ten o’clock our howdah elephants are marshalled 
before the tents, and we mount and stow away our para- 
phernalia of guns, rifles, ammunition, waterskin, tea- 
bottle, a book perhaps, a gigantic double-lined umbrella 
to be held over us by the attendant in the back seat, and 
a native blanket, folded as a cushion now, but to be un- 
folded and thrown around us should the wild bees attack: 
that is the simple kit of him who cares not for luxuries. 
Half a mile from our camp we enter a streich of grass 
in which it would be hopeless to look for tigers, and 
our forty elephants are ranged in line in order to beat 
for game of a less ambitious kind. The order to advance 
is given, and I sound on a dog-whistle the signal of 
general shooting.” The mahouts, thoroughly alive to 
the fact that tigers are not likely to present themselves, 
keep their beasts in rank so regular that no likely patch 
of cover shall be passed unbeaten ; and we are off. 

Now from one howdah, now from another, anon from 
two or three howdahs simultaneously, guns and rifles 
are fired, as birds and beasts rise or break before us. 
Now falls a black partridge, now a peacock comes to 
earth with all his panoply of gorgeous plumage, now a 
hog-deer or a cheetul dies; and so our death-dealing 
line moves on, broken only when, for a few minutes, 
one elephant stops to pad a stag or pig or other game 
too heavy to be lifted by the elephant’s trunk, and 
handed (or trunked) to the mahout for safe keeping in 
a bag. Other wild things fall in this improvised battue : 
swamp partridge (incorrectly styled chikore), hares, 
and, raised out of a bit of marshy ground, a snipe. 
But all these smaller creatures, albeit useful for our 
commissariat, and especially for the standing stewpan, 
are insignificant by comparison with a splendidly headed 
sambhur. That gives a glory to our bag that outshines 
all else. The killing of that noble stag is a fortunate as 
well as a brilliant achievement; for ordinarily the 
sambhur only exhibits himself when the shikari, being 
directed to reserve his fire for tiger, may not shoot him. 

We have done fairly well in that strip of grass, and 
now proceed to beat the dry course of a forest stream, 
in some parts of which there is cover of grass below a 
shade from the overhanging trees. Here we may, with 
luck and proper strategy, rouse a tiger ; consequently 
more careful tactics have to be adopted. Three of our 
four guns are sent as ‘‘ stops” to advanced posts up the 
nullah, whitherward they make their way by forest 
routes ; one remains to drive along the nullah bed, he 
being flanked on either hand by beating elephants that 
shall keep such line as circumstances and the mahouts’ 
sense of honour (a dubious quantity) may permit. Upon 
all is laid the injunction that there shall be no shot fired 
save at tiger, panther, or bear. 

Grateful is the shade that now and again mitigates 
the terrors of the sun for him who slowly makes his 
way along the nullah bed. But not to this meteoro- 
logical change is his attention given ; his whole mind is 
devoted to study, close and unrelaxed, of every clump 
of grass that may hold a tiger—of every point on either 
bank from which a tiger may emerge. For when the 
forest king shall be aroused, if aroused he be, it may be 
the veriest snap-shot that shall be had at him, and will 
be no shot at all if the shikari be slow to see him. So 
with watchful eye and vigilant does he who holds the 
nullah advance when the time for advance has come. 

Silence pervades the scene, save for the crackling of 
fallen branches under the heavy-footed elephants and 
rough brushing through cover as the line moves on. A 
jungle hen is disturbed out of a grass tuft, and, with 
her brood of chicks, makes for the forest ; a jackal steals 
across the open ; a peacock rises and carries his butterfly- 
spotted tail in amongst the gal-trees; but nothing 
appears that shall stir the shikari’s pulse, and the silence 
here and on ahead is unbroken by gunshot. Patience, 
as well as vigilance, is needed. 

So for some three furlongs the main line wends its 
way up and along either bank of the nullah, what time 
the stops move forward to head the driven quarry. 
None of the smaller denizens of the woodland rise or 
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run unassailed by him who holds the pass. Still, for 
many minutes is the forest silence unbroken by report 
of firearm or other sound, save those which the heavy- 
footed elephants evolve. Suddenly Motimohul, the 
howdah-bearing behemoth of the nullah, dashes her 
trunk against the ground with resounding noise, and 
forth from out of a dense grass-patch a tiger dashes, is 
seen in time, and sorely wounded as it mounts the 
nullah’s bank. Untouched by bullet, that tiger might 
have disappeared in the leagues of forest that hereaway 
extend on three sides ; being hit, it turns in its course 
and springs upon the elephant in the nullah bed some 
feet below it, reaches the pad, and clings there. 

Now, if that elephant would but stand for a matter of 
ten seconds, the tiger would receive its coup de grice 
from him who rides in the howdah. But the intelligence 
of Motimohul does not grasp the situation; it only 
rises to the occasion sufficiently to move her to do that 
which, under the circumstances, is the worst thing to 
be done. She curls her trunk up to set that out of the 
way of a tiger that is nowhere within reach of it, and 
bolts blindly. The tiger drops to the ground, shaken 
and doubtless puzzled, and the curtain drops on act i. 

Fortunately a tiger badly hit is generally a tiger 
bagged, and this one is in that case. Motimohul is 
pulled up in something within a quarter of a mile, 
after several ineffectual efforts to smash her howdah 
amongst the trees; the line of elephants, which has 
broken up in disorder, is rallied ; the stops come in from 
the front, and we, with such orderly arrangement as 
may be, retrace our steps. We beat the cover of the 
nullah and its banks with scrupulous attention to every 
thicket that may hold the tiger. By dint of much 
forcible language in the vernacular of a country that has 
a peculiar potency of vocabulary, by dint of lavish pro- 
mise of backsheesh as well, our mahouts do their 
duty to some extent—and with success; the tiger rises 
from out of its grassy refuge, roars, and charges—to 
fall, pierced by half-a-dozen bullets, just as for a second 
time it had come home to one of our elephants. 

Hurrah! We do not shout thuswise, for we are 
Englishmen and not emotional ; moreover, our throats 
are too dry for ejaculation; but we are glad at heart 
that this splendid creature has been given into our hands, 
and cheerily we settle down to an early tiffin while the 
tiger is being padded. Epwarp N. BRADDON. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE GERMANS. 


TEODOR DE WYZEWA, though a Pole by 

¢ birth, is so much of a Frenchman by education 

and sympathies, that his view of Germany, as set forth 
in the very interesting book, ‘‘Chez les Allemands : 
L’Art et les Mceurs,” published some months ago, may 
be more or less taken as showing how the Germans 
look when seen through French spectacles. The first 
part, ‘‘ Un Voyage aux Primitifs allemands,” appeared 
in 1887 in the ‘* Revue Indépendante” ; the second, ‘‘ La 
Vie et les Moeurs dans |’Allemagne présent,” in 
the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes” in 1891. Between them 
they define and discuss the Germany of the past, as 
it manifested itself in the arts, the ideal Germany ; and 
the Germany of to-day, as it reveals itself in its social 
characteristics, and especially in the new civilization of 
Berlin, the actual Germany. The method and manner of 
these two studies are, as they should be, very different ; 
the second being severely impersonal, and concerned with 
the analysis of fact, while the first is intensely personal, 
full of a gentle philosophic humour, and concerned with 
the vaguer aspects of wsthetics, and largely with their 
emotional quality ; the impressions, not so much of the 
art-critic, as of the sentimental traveller who loves art 
for what it conveys to him, to whom art is a large part 
of sentiment. It is on M. de Wyzewa’s view of the 
Germany of to-day that we wish to make a few comments. 
M. de Wyzewa begins his study of the Germans, very 
ingeniously, by a somewhat detailed examination of the 
German temperament from the point of view of the five 
senses. His conclusion is that ‘‘ les cing sens des Alle- 
mands sont restés, pour ainsi dire, a l'état primitif, sans 
que l’usage séculaire ait pu les accoutumer a percevoir 
les nuances des sensations.” As a theory, this sounds 
so well that it is a pity that reality does not bear it out. 
In only two out of the five cases can any real support be 
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found in fact for this ingenious caprice of theory. M. 
de Wyzewa rightly observes the eternal, indiscriminate 
eating, the ceaseless, unvarying beer-drinking, which 
confirm the somewhat unkind saying of Montaigne, 
that the Germans do not taste, they swallow. He does 
not, however, mention one of the most singular in- 
stances of this preoccupation with eating and drinking : 
the spectacle of men and women, who may be supposed 
to have already had their dinner, crowding round the 
open-air buffets in the entr’actes of a theatrical perform- 
ance, eating sausages in their fingers. 

Again, there is some excuse for the notion that Ger- 
mans are somewhat deficient in the delicacies of the sense 
of sight. German pictures and German toilets are alone 
enough to prove it. Modern German art is one immense 
effort to paint gaudy things, sentimental things, without 
the slightest endeavour to see them as they are, without 
the most elementary artistic vision ; and German women 
dress, just as German artists paint, without seeing the 
effect of what they combine in colours or what they 
arrange in outlines. Born with necks singularly ill 
adapted to exhibition, German women insist on cutting 
away a little bit of the front of their dresses, even for 
outdoor walking ; naturally full in figure, they make no 
attempt to attenuate their charms by the illusive lines 
of drapery ; and, with every physical inducement to 
moderation in dress, they will stroll down Unter den 
Linden, imagining themselves to be dressed fashionably, 
with four distinct and jarring tones of red in skirt, 
bodice, hat, and parasol. But how are we to under- 
stand M. de Wyzewa when he assures us that the 
Germans show their deficiency in the sense of smell by 
the quantity of perfumes which they use? In Paris, 
every well-dressed woman whom you pass on the boule- 
vard, leaves a trail of scent behind her ; in Berlin, it is 
the dandy officer, and scarcely any one but the dandy 
officer, who comes to you in a fragrant cloud. But it is 
in regard to the sense of hearing that M. de Wyzewa is 
most completely at fault. He tells us seriously: ‘ II 
n’y a pas de peuple qui aime la musique autant que 
les Allemands ; mais les Allemands aiment la musique 
d’une facon absolue, sans assez de finesse et de discerne- 
ment.” But, if this is true, how comes it that German 
music is infinitely more subtle, more delicately expres- 
sive, more discriminating in the fine shades, than the 
music of any other nation ; so that where the Italian or 
the Frenchman gives you but a broad, general effect, 
the German seizes upon ‘‘ la nuance, la nuance encor ” ? 

Again, M. de Wyzewa endeavours to support his 
theory of the undeveloped condition of the German’s 
senses by a very ingenious attempt to analyze that 
mental state which is known as Gemiith, or, as we 
should say, sensibility. ‘‘A y regarder de prés, je 
crois que la sentimentalité des Allemands n’est pas 
incompatible avec l’épaisseur de leurs sens. Leur pen- 
sée, n’étant pas occupée a l’analyse des sensations, se 
laisse plus facilement envahir par la réverie. Faute 
d’une notion exacte et détaillée des formes réelles, 
elle se peuple de formes fantastiques, flottantes et 
brumeuses, évoluant sur un rythme d’une douce mélan- 
cholie. Le Gemiith est formé de deux éléments, d’un 
réve et d’une émotion, mais l’un et l’autre sont tout 
intellectuels. Le réve nait de l’absence de sensations 
précises, l’émotion ne s’adresse qu’au réve, comme lui 
informe et superficielle.” This is far from being un- 
true, and no doubt it explains, among other things, 
the attitude of the German towards women, whom 
he adores and despises in equal measure, and in a 
quite generalized way. If anything is more astonish- 
ing than the calm superiority of contempt with which 
he is accustomed to treat his wife, it is the melting 
tenderness with which he is prepared to salute the 
largest and least ideal of waitresses in a beer-cellar 
at any sufficiently late hour of the evening. He sees 
the blonde Gretchen everywhere, afloat heavenwards ; 
and he sees everywhere the despicable female animal. 
Between, there is only a great void. But still, how far 
is this attitude of mind peculiar to the German? Is it 
not almost equally true of the average Englishman ? 
Certain external differences there are, and a little more 
outward grossness and evident sentimentality on the 

rt of the German; but we scarcely venture to hope that, 
in his heart of hearts, the average Englishman has any 
more intelligent comprehension of the nature of woman. 
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Where, however, M. de Wyzewa invents the most 
capricious explanations for facts, more or less true, is in 
the chapter on ‘‘la volonté et l’action.” He tells us that 
the German lacks initiative, and has no will of his own, 
except a machine-made readiness to be ruled. Now it 
is certainly true that never were rule and order, alike in 
military and in social discipline, so rigidly enforced, so 
blindly obeyed, as they are in a country where the gas 
on your stairs must be turned out at ten o’clock, and a 
special permission obtained if you wish to play the piano 
till eleven. No one complains, because every one is 
content to live in a state of order and control. 

But to conclude from this rigidly apprehended sense of 
the value of discipline, that the German can only be ruled, 
and not rule, is a little arbitrary in the face ofa Bismarck, 
a Moltke, indeed of every officer in the army who gets his 
company. We had thought that the peculiarity of the 
German army lay in the amount of initiative expected 
from the company-leader. The lieutenant who has bowed 
to the earth before his captain is no sooner made captain 
himself than he plants his heel on the neck of the lieu- 
tenant who takes the place from which he has that 
moment risen. The German has the keenest recogni- 
tion of this primary fact : that power is power, and that 
he who has it may use it. When individual action is use- 
less, he is content to form a quiet unit in a powerful mass ; 
the moment individual action becomes effective, he 
asserts himself ; and, if a Frenchman thinks that he lacks 
initiative, let him remember the campaign which ended 
at Sedan. 

With the quite modern, the extraordinarily rapid, 
growth of Berlin, certain new, disturbing elements, 
brought from without, have already begun to modify the 
primary elements of the German character, and not, as M. 
de Wyzewa reasonably infers, to their advantage. Here, 
in this ‘‘ fagon de foire permanente ot l’on vient seulement 
pour gagner ou dépenser de l’argent,” where a parvenu 
luxury has brought all the social disadvantages that in- 
variably follow in its train, ‘‘ je crains,” M. de Wyzewa 
observes, ‘‘ que, dans un milieu si bruyant et si affairé, 
la sentimentalité ne soit vite étouffée, que la rudesse des 
sensations ne se trouve dés lors sans contrepoids, et 
qu’ainsi les moeurs allemandes, au lieu d’étre simplement 
un peu grosses, ne deviennent grossiéres. Mais ce que 
je crains plus encore, c’est que, sous l’influence de Berlin, 
ne se perdent cette simplicité de désirs et ces scrupules 
moraux qui, depuis des siécles, ont tenu la race alle- 
mande dans les sfires voies de la résignation et de la pro- 
bité.” Into these considerations we cannot follow him ; 
we can but quote, as he himself does, that one far-seeing 
observation of Madame de Staél, which every day brings 
into clearer certainty : ‘‘ Les Allemands auraient beau, ce 
qui serait grand dommage, se désabuser des qualités et 
des sertiments dont ils sont doués, la perte du fond ne 
les rendrait par plus légers dans les formes, et ils seraient 
pluté6t des Allemands sans mérite que des Frangais 
aimables.” 


HEREDITY AND HEREDITARY LEGISLATORS. 


N a recent review of Dr. Nordau’s ‘‘ Conventional 
Lies of our Civilization,” we referred briefly to one of 

the errors into which he has fallen, or rather one out 
of which he has failed to rise; for the error in question 
is not so much characteristic of himself as of the common 
multitude of loose and superficial thinkers, whom he 
ought, as a scientific censor, to have corrected rather 
than followed. Dr. Nordau, as we have already pointed 
out to our readers, would have no objection to an here- 
ditary aristocracy as such, provided that it really were 
what he assumes that it must necessarily profess to be 
—that is to say, a class of genuinely pure descent ; for 
in this case he believes it might actually inherit and 
transmit certain qualities of a special and superior kind. 
But the aristocracies of modern Europe, he declares, are 
of exceedingly mixed origin. Their pedigrees, as a 
whole, will not bear looking into ; and there really flows 
in their veins the blood of all classes. Except, therefore, 
in name, he argues, they belong to no special race ; 
they consequently cannot be the physiological inheritors 
of any special qualities ; and to treat them as if they 
were, and to impute these qualities to them, is one of 
those conventional lies by which our civilization of to-day 


is vitiated. 
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The ground which Dr. Nordau occupies throughout 
this entire argument is the ground vulgarly occupied by 
those who defend aristocracies, as well as by those who 
attack them; but what we desire to point out is that 
this ground is an entirely false one. We do not mean 
to say that certain superior qualities are incapable of 
physiological transmission, any more than physical 
peculiarities are ; but we do mean to say that the trans- 
mission or the non-transmission of them affects the 
question at issue in a subordinate way only. An aris- 
tocracy, as a body, may possess certain congenital 
superiorities, or it may not possess them; but neither 
scientifically nor practically can its position, its character, 
or its history be explained primarily by reference to their 
presence, nor would its position, when regarded scienti- 
fically, be weakened by a demonstration of their absence. 
In other words, the true theory and the true justification 
of an hereditary aristocracy rests not on the doubtful or 
incalculable transmission of congenital superiorities, but 
on the eminently calculable transmission of certain post- 


_genital circumstances. The primary and most important 


principle of aristocratic heredity is to be sought for in 
the aristocrat’s environment ; it is not to be sought for 
in his organism. 

The aristocracies which have been most immediately 
under Dr. Nordau’s eyes, differ in many ways from the 
one which most immediately concerns ourselves. We 
propose here to confine ourselves to this last, and to 
illustrate our observations by reference to the aristocratic 
class of this country, or rather that sole section of it 
which alone possesses hereditary legislative power. The 
House of Lords is beyond comparison the most powerful 
aristocratic body that at present exists in Europe ; but 
a moment’s consideration of its constitution should be 
enough to show any one that it does not even theoretic- 
ally claim a voice in the Government of the country on 
the ground that its members are inheritors of any 
exceptional genius. Peers as peers are not racially a 
class at all. The racial class to which they belong is 
indefinitely larger than themselves. They are merely 
selected by the accident of earlier birth from a multitude 
of relatives, of the same or similar parentage, none of 
whom have by inheritance any legislative power at all. 
It is obvious, then, that the House of Lords does not base 
its claim to power on any such fantastic proposition as 
that the eldest surviving son, in the eldest branch of a 
family, comes into the world endowed with some con- 
genital superiority, which his parents are miraculously 
incapable of transmitting to their younger children. On 
what, then, does thescientific justification of our hereditary 
legislature rest ? To put the matter in the simplest and 
most rudimentary way, it rests on the fact that hereditary 
legislators in this country are, asa body, large hereditary 
owners of property. When the peers gradually, with 
the gradual decline of feudalism, ceased to be powerful 
-and important as official military leaders, they acquired, 
by insensible degrees, importance of a new description, 
as they became metamorphosed into a body of exception- 
ally rich country gentlemen ; and thus, in their capacity 
of landowners, not only represented agriculture, which 
till quite recent times was the principal industry of the 
kingdom, but gave, as it were, bail of the most visible 
and immovable kind for a certain prudence in their 
political behaviour. It may be said that this reasoning 
will apply to all possessors of wealth ; and that all might 
with equaljustice claim to be made peers. And theoretically, 
no doubt, such a contention is defensible. Pitt said every 
man should be in the House of Lords whohad tenthousand 
ayear. This doctrine, however, obviously involves two 
assumptions—first, that the wealth in question shall be 
of a stable kind, the continuance of which in the same 
family is reasonably probable ; and, secondly, that the 
men who possess such wealth shall not be so many in 
number as to constitute an unwieldy chamber. In Pitt’s 
time the men with ten thousand a year were few ; and 
by far the greater number of them derived their incomes 
from land ; and yet, even then, had he acted on his own 
principle, he would have had a House of Lords which 
was absolutely unmanageable ; while if peerages were to 
be distributed on this principle now, we should have a 
House composed of something like five thousand mem- 
bers ; and of these a large proportion would be mere 
adventurers and speculators, the continuance of whose 
stake in the country could not be certainly counted on 
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from one year to another. A legislative chamber, there- 
fore, whose value depends on the great wealth of its 
members, must, in a country where there are so many 
wealthy men as in ours, consist not of all wealthy men, 
but merely of a selected fraction of them. It may, of 
course, be urged that the selection thus necessitated 


-could be accomplished by nominations for life or a term 


of years, and has no necessary connection with the 
hereditary principle at all. This is perfectly true. The 
connection is not necessary, it is accidental. The auto- 
matic selection of the members of the Upper House by 
inheritance is merely one means of arriving at a result 
which might be arrived at in various other ways. All 
that we are pointing out is, that selection by inheritance 
does produce a result which is not fantastic, incalcul- 
able, or fortuitous ; but that it provides us with a House 
whose members, whatever their congenital faculties, 
possess at all events certain external qualifications, 
which affect and restrain—as all experience shows us— 
the political conduct of men in a certain calculable way. 

But to describe a peer’s environment as consisting 
merely of wealth—of a stable stake in the country of so 
many thousands a year—is to describe it, as we have 
already hinted, in a very rudimentary manner. It con- 
sists not of wealth only, although wealth is its basis, 
but of all the influences and traditions which hereditary 
wealth gives rise to, and which surround from their 
earliest years those who are born into its atmosphere ; 
and also of all the social and intellectual advantages 
which it secures for them as life goes on. The very sense 
that wealth and a certain position have been inherited 
has an effect on the mind not producible otherwise. A 
man’s character is moulded and modified at every point 
by his relations with the society around him, by the duties 
he is expected to do, by the expectations which he is 
taught to form, by the terms on which he meets others 
and is met by them. We are not discussing the question 
of whether or no the effects produced on character by the 
average environment of an hereditary legislator in this 
country are calculated to render a man a good legislator 
or abadone. Allthat we are here contending is that the 
effects are special, distinct, and calculable, and that they 
are as an acting force transmitted in families from 
generation to generation, no matter how mixed the blood 
of these families may be, or how conspicuous congenital 
genius may be by its absence. 

These facts, which we have thus briefly insisted on, 
are the facts which are really at the bottom of all aris- 
tocratic institutions, such, at least, as exist in countries 
which are not peopled by absolutely distinct races. The 
physiological transmission of qualities plays a certain 
part in the matter: but it is a part quite subservient to 
the transmission of social environment; and unless 
this truth be fully recognized it is impossible to argue 
to any purpose either for an hereditary legislature or 
against it. 

We have no space here to pursue these reflections 
further ; but we may observe, in conclusion, that the 
principles on which we have been insisting are not 
exemplified in an aristocratic class only, but in any 
class whose conditions are more or less permanent, 
and in which the children habitually succeed to the 
callings and the circumstances of their fathers. 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
I 


I HAVE always regarded musical festivals with a 

certain holy horror. They seem to me specimens 
of that exquisitely English type of fraud in which each of 
two parties believes for a time that he or she is overreach- 
ing the other party, and on finding this to be indeed the 
case, combines with his or her opponent to overreach a 
third party, who, in turn, is only overreached because 
he imagines he is overreaching the other two parties. 
Music used to think that if she said Charity people 
might be induced to spend freely for Music’s benefit, 
while Charity thought that by saying Music people 
would be tempted to give generously for Charity’s 
benefit. It is a pity that we usually speak of Music and 
Charity as ladies, for this symbol, like many other 
symbols, only serves to prevent us seeing the real thing 
thus falsely symbolized. Music of the musical festivals 
is a spectacled professor with a small connection, a 
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large family, and his eye immovably fixed on the main 
chance, and Charity a hospital doctor, likewise with 
a large family, most frequently a minute practice, and an 
eye bent in the same direction as the professor's, 
and with the same determination. Doctor and pro- 
fessor, discovering that nothing could be gained by 
running against each other, have formed a partnership 
for the amiable purpose of carrying out an extensive 
fraud upon a third party—to wit, the English 
public. A more admirable scheme was never devised. 
The Engishman loves to think he is ‘‘doing” some 
one and getting more than value for his money, and 
nothing will teach him that he is always himself ‘‘done” 
in the process. Justas for years the lower middle-class 
matron thought the price of the present she got with a 
pound of tea really came out of the dealer’s pocket, so 
paterfamilias pays his five pounds for seats, imagining 
that besides hearing the music he is getting credit with 
the recording angel for an act of charity, or (the case 
may be) performing an act of charity and also getting 
the credit in his own locality of being a lover and sup- 
porter of music. To expose the humbug of musical 
festivals is both difficult and useless. Difficult, in the 
first place, because the magic word Charity, especially 
medical Charity, calling up visions of relief given to 
agonized wretches too poor to be attended by any phy- 
sician, even for Charity’s sake, appeals to the best feelings 
of many who know all about it ; and because those who 
have no feelings to be stirred are squared by such little 
jobs as libretto-writing and the making of histories of the 
festivals. Useless, in the second place, because of that 
infirmity of the English mind which I have referred tc. 
So long as the Englishman thinks he is getting something 
for nothing over and above what he pays for, so long 
will musical festivals flourish. And since the citizens of 
Leeds and Birmingham, Norwich and Gloucester, are 
much too thrifty to support their own sick or poor, 
and Englishmen from other parts lack generosity to 
lend help unless they can gain or imagine they gain 
something in the very act of giving, it is my most 
fervent wish that festivals may flourish long. Only, it 
Seems a pity they cannot flourish differently. Charity 
comes on fairly well at present, but would he, the impe- 
cunious doctor, come on so much worse if Music, the 
cadiant muse, not the spectacled professor, came on a 
little better? Of course we have all heard that the 
festival performances are absolutely perfect, or (more 
safely) ‘‘as perfect as the circumstances permit,” but 
such reports are part of the conspiracy which exists to 
keep the truth about the festivals from the English 
people. I shall presently have to show that the perfec- 
tion permitted by circumstances is strictly circumscribed ; 
and I may say at once that the shortcomings are nearly 
entirely due to the large number of concerts which are 
crammed into so small aspace. No band and no chorus 
can give eight concerts in four days and come to the 
last, or even the third, with the freshness, energy, delight 
in their work, that they came or should have come to the 
first. But Charity demands eight concerts, and eight 
concerts are given because Charity demands them ; and 
one sees that thefestivals are run on flagrantly commercial 
lines, that the main object is to make money, to exploit 
Music for the sake of the spectacled professor and the un- 
employed doctor. The committees’ talk is all of the 
sjuantity of music sung, the number of people who sing 
it, the number who listen to it, the amount of money 
taken and shared between the professor and the doctor 
—in the conventional phrase, ‘‘ handed over to the local 
charities after expenses are paid.” You hear nothing of 
the quality of the singing or the music sung, or rather, 
these are always assumed to be perfect. They are not 
perfect : they are very far from perfect ; and the imper- 
fections, and the crowd of concerts at which the imper- 
fections are shown, ultimately get upon your nerves, 
making the very notion of a musical festival horrible. 
Until now it seems never to have occurred to any one 
that the horror can be greatly mitigated, and very 
simply. Here, for instance, is Gloucester : a fine ancient 
quiet town, a link with the sane old world, a town of 
bulging gables, quaint gardens, mouldering churches, 
resting peacefully, free from fret, in its flat saucer amidst 
grassy or wooded hills. Sobriety is enforced upon its 
inhabitants, for all their presence of mind and resource 
ia difficulties are required to make with safety the nightly 
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ascent of steep and oddly twisting staircases, and when 
the bedrooms are reached stout rafters have a happy way 
of coming into collision with the unwary head. Until 
Tennyson’s lotus-eaters return and the lotus island is 
marked upon the map, no calmer repose for tired 
brains can be found than here; having stayed here you 
reproach no longer the Church dignitaries who spend 
long and honourable lives in doing little; you know that 
they cannot help it, that you would do the same were 
you compelled to live in such a soothing atmosphere. 
How is it then that this city of sleep, where you might 
abide for weeks in perfect peace and with full enjoy- 
ment, is converted by the festival into a city of horror, 
a nightmare city? It is simply that you are oppressed 
by the incessant round of concerts, which allows you 
no time to think with pleasure of what you have heard, 
or even of what you are hearing, but keeps you ina 
state of nervous anticipation about what is coming next. 
You are like a diner at a prodigious feast who is com- 
pelled to eat of every course. And the proof of this is 
that if you determine to abstain, to hear, say, three con- 
certs of the seven or eight, a great weight is taken off 
your mind and the festival becomes, possibly for the first 
time in your life, a matter of interest to you. You watch 
with pleasure the festivalers in the street, hear them 
talk in an unknown tongue as they go past, or bawl 
comic songs from the windows of their lodgings. For 
the ‘‘ three counties” are nothing if not musical ; music 
the chorus will have, bad or good, and to do them 
justice, they seem to like good when they cannot get 
bad. They are evidently well posted in the latest 
fashions; of course, I mean the local fashions. At the 
concert in the Shire Hall a young man elegantly attired 
in a blue spotted collar, yellow tie, white shirt front, 
evening coat and waistcoat and very light trousers, 
seemed as vastly admired by his lady companions, as a 
lady in low-necked evening dress and a prodigiously 
large hat was by her companion gentlemen. These, 
figuratively, and figuratively only, seem trifles light as 
air, but save to Gloucester people they will always be 
part of the festival programme, even if an unauthorized 
part ; and I submit to the authorities that we should 
be given time to enjoy them. If the suggestion is 
regarded with scorn, then I submit that at least we 
should be permitted to enjoy the concerts, and that the 
festival would be on a moderate reckoning one hundred 
times more enjoyable were there half the number of 
concerts to endure. It is quite possible to stay away 
from some of them, but the average Englishman, having 
paid for his seats, sees little reason in not occupying 
them ; he would rather kill himself by an overdose of 
concert-going than not get more than his money’s 
worth. An English critic may abstain; but critics do 
not pay for their tickets. 

To leave Gloucester and other festivals in general, 
and come to this last Gloucester festival in particular, 
it consisted of seven concerts, the first being preceded 
by a special service with sermon in the cathedral, and 
the last followed by a special service with or without 
sermon. With the excellent sentiments of the preacher 
at that first service, the Dean of Bristol, every one must 
agree. He said, in effect, that as the richer clergy 
seemed disinclined to do very much for the widows and 
orphans of their deceased poorer brethren, then the 
people at large must do their duty to humanity by 
saving the women and children from starvation. No 
other view can be taken, and whatever we may think of 
the richer clergy, at least we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our contributions go to satisfy genuine 
human needs, and not to keep up expensive vivisecting 
schools. ‘‘ Elijah” followed this service, and I need 
say nothing whatever about the performance. In the 
evening we had Mozart's Requiem, Beethoven's First 
Symphony (a kind of olive between the courses) and 
Purcell’s Te Deum in D, and these, with the concert of 
Thursday morning, where we heard Brahms’s ‘‘Song of 
Destiny,” Messrs. Cowen and Bennett's ‘‘ Transfigura- 
tion,” a new organ concerto by Mr. C. H. Lloyd, and 
Beethoven’s Mass in C, I will leave over until my next 
article. At 11.30 on Wednesday morning Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s famous oratorio, ‘‘ King Saul,” was sung, and 
nothing save a sharp but brief shower occurred about 
that time to mar the pleasure of a ramble around 
Cheltenham. As there is absolutely nothing to be said 
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about Mr. Lee Williams’s excellent church cantata, 
*‘A Dedication” (words compiled by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett), which, with Schutz’s ‘‘ Lamentation of David” 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” was given on 
Thursday evening, nor about the Friday morning per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Messiah,” I have only to discuss now 
the concert in the Shire Hall on Wednesday evening. 
It formed an admirable opportunity of testing the 
artistic quality of the average Gloucester festival concert. 
The local Press and some local authorities spoke of it 
as ‘‘ brilliant”; and brilliance it certainly possessed— 
all the brilliance of a superior Penny-reading. It was 
purely parochial, and the parish unmistakably lay far 
away from civilization. When Mr. Ben Davies let 
his ‘‘ voice ring out like a clarion,” or Madame Albani 
held a crotchet G sharp in the ‘‘ Der Freischutz” 
scena for seventeen crotchet beats (I counted them), or 
Mr. Watkin Mills produced a dull thunderous noise on 
the extreme notes of his lowest register, the audience 
applauded frantically ; and the enthusiasm aroused by a 
rather helpless and long-winded fantasia for orchestra 
and piano, composed by Miss Ellicott, daughter of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, reminded one of the chuckling of 
the village choir when the vicar’s daughter writes her 
first double-chant. Most comical, most provincial, of 
all, was the delight in a setting of ‘‘ Hohenlinden” by 
the late estimable Tom Cook. It was sung by Mr. 
Riseley’s male choir from Bristol, assisted by Mr. Ben 
Davies and Mr. Watkin Mills in the solo parts, and 
made one Jook round for the glasses of beer, pipes, 
and the landlord waiting for orders, inextricably 
associated with music of its class, written as it was 
entirely for public-house back-parlour use. It is 
beery music, and the odour of the beer is a little 
stale. If Messrs. Davies and Mills smiled a little, 
Mr. Riseley’s choir and the audience were alike 
deadly serious ; neither the sentimental wailings of the 
altos, the most ludicrous noises producible by human 
ingenuity, nor the whirlings of the basses imitating the 
curling gunpowder smoke could arouse their sluggish 
humorous faculty. I do not mean to deride Mr. 
Riseley’s men. Their singing is absolutely the cleanest, 
freest, most finished male choir-singing I have yet 
heard. But the music they sing is hopelessly out of 
date for any other audience than that of a musical 
festival, and the fact that it is not out of date there is 
only a proof of the present state of musical festival 
taste. Naturally, an audience to whom music means 
** Tom’s ” music, and Mr. Mills’s low notes and Madame 
Albani’s high ones, finds little edification in the music 
of Beethoven or even of Grieg. The ‘‘ Prometheus ” 
overture and ‘‘Sigurd Jorsalfar’” suite were better 
played in all probability than anything is ever played at 
the Leeds festival, for the simple reason that Mr. Lee 
Williams is a better musician than Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
that he can conduct while Sir Arthur cannot ; but neither 
suite nor overture pleased any better at Gloucester than 
they do at Leeds. Leeds and Gloucester are entirely 
given over to provincialism ; and their provincialism is 
catered for openly, without shame, by those who 
organize their festivals. And if high notes and low 
ones, old-fashioned partsongs, and the compositions of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, draw audiences and so help to save 
the widows and children of poor clergy from destitution, 
let them be played by all means ; but do not let us speak 
of such concerts as I have just described as anything 
more than superior Penny readings. The performances 
in the Cathedral were infinitely preferable to this; yet, 
on the whole, it would be more honest to attract people 
by talking of Charity and saying nothing about Music. 
For it is not generally understood that Music means the 
spectacled professor, and not the muse. 5. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ie the Money Market dullness was the order of the 

past week, but there was a good supply of money 
and rates were easy. Short loans were on offer from } to 
4 per cent. The discount market shared the general 
quietude. The rate for three months’ bills was 3 to }} 
per cent, for four months’ it remained steady at } per 
cent, and for six months’ it was }3 to { percent. Home 
Government securities were fairly steady after some 
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fluctuations, and Consols closed on Thursday at 107} to 
1073 for money and 107,;°, to 107!} for the account. 
The Bank-rate remains at 2 per cent. 


The feature of the Bank of England Return for the 
week ended on Wednesday is a further addition of 
41,343,994 to the private deposits, which brings up 
their total to £48,815,090. The addition of £855,344 
to the ‘‘ other securities ” is probably due to borrowings 
from the Bank on the Stock Exchange pay-day. Public 
deposits are up £589,816. The Bank Reserve has 
increased £ 1,060,000, of which £885,000 is due to the 
influx of foreign gold. 


Business on thé Stock Exchange exhibited some 
amount of firmness at the commencement of the week, 
and the dealings in Chartereds, Rand Mines, East 
Rands (which at one time reached 11), and some of the 
Barnato creations, were especially animated; but this 
activity died away, and the general tone became 
gradually quieter. The Jewish holidays were toa large 
extent responsible for this ; the slight reaction, however, 
was a welcome relief to perspiring jobbers. 


Home Railways were weak and irregular, and prices 
generally receded. Dealings were very few and far 
between, some of the weekly traffic receipts tending to 
make matters worse than they might otherwise have 
been. The chief offenders in this respect were the 
Midland, with a decrease of £2239, the North-Eastern 
with £2582, and the Sheffield with £1992. On the 
other hand, however, we observe among the railways 
showing an increase in weekly traffic returns the Great 
Western with £7580, the London and Brighton with 
44125, the London and North-Western with £3966, 
the Great Northern with £3250, the South-Eastern 
with £2286, and the London and Chatham with £1897. 
The returns for the Scotch lines again showed marked 
improvement. 


American Railways were subject to a considerable 
amount of fluctuation at the beginning of the week, but 
on Thursday a much healthier tone prevailed, and prices 
were stronger all round. Canadian Pacifics closed on 
Thursday at 593 to 593, having been as low as 574 
during the week. The decrease of £973 reported in 
the Grand Trunk traffic returns did not exercise any 
adverse effect upon quotations, which closed very 
strong. Argentine stocks were practically unaltered, 
but Mexicans improved. In the Foreign Market a 
healthy tone prevailed. Bar silver was in fair demand 
at 30}d. per ounce. 


The Government of New Zealand appear to be doing 
the right thing in connection with the Bank of New 
Zealand, and the efforts they are making to place the 
affairs of that heavily laden institution on a business-like 
and profitable basis are the measure of the difficulties 
the Bank has been in. The Government have decided 
to separate the Estates Company from the Bank—a step 
they ought to have taken long ago, before the Estates 
Company had swallowed up funds sorely needed by the 
Bank. It now remains to be seen whether the Govern- 
ment will be able to purchase the Colonial Bank in order 
to amalgamate it with the Bank of New Zealand. If they 
succeed in making a respectable bargain the profits of 
the Colonial should more than balance the deficit of the 
Bank of New Zealand. 


Thefinancial atmosphere is fullof Mr. Barnaby Barnato. 
Mr. Barnato’s past, Mr. Barnato’s present, and Mr. 
Barnato’s future, would appear to have suddenly become 
matters of almost Imperial importance. One of the 
latest statements in regard to Mr. Barnatois that he has 
practically made his mysterious ‘‘ Bank” a present of 
some of his priceless mining securities. This state- 
ment has, of course, been published with a view to 
inspiring Mr. Barnato’s weak-kneed supporters with a 
greater amount of confidence in his curious under- 
takings. Investors would do well to remember, however, 
that Mr. Barnato does not visit the city of London for 
the purpose of making presents to people who are 
strangers to him. Mr. Barnato may be the proud 
possessor of countless millions, but we do not credit 
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him with a disposition to give anything away. It is 
oot Mr. Barnato’s intention to let speculators make 
money out of him—on the contrary ! 


The ‘‘ prospecting” representative of the Matabeleland 
Adventurers, Limited, and the Rhodesian Mining and 
Finance Company, Limited, is reported to have just 
returned from a little tour of inspection to these Com- 
panies’ properties. Labour is said to be plentiful in the 
districts visited, but gold would appear to be scarce. 
It is also stated that ‘‘ before long” the mines will be 
ready for machinery. The unfortunate shareholders 
were ‘“‘ ready” for some more encouraging information 
than this—to say nothing of a dividend—some time 


ago. 


We regret to hear of the death of Mr. F. A. Thompson, 
better known to our readers as the head of the F. A. 
Thompson Group. We have had occasion from time to 
time to criticize adversely several of the companies 
issued by the Thompson Group, but we have never 
failed to recognize Mr. F. A. Thompson’s remarkable 
enterprise and ability. What will happen to the Group 
now that the controlling hand has gone it is impossible 
to say, for Mr. Thompson was a man of strong 
character, and he wielded an extraordinary influence 
over the ill-assorted members of the combination he 
directed. Had this not been so the Thompson Group 
would have gone to pieces long ago, because the various 
interests which it represented were so conflicting that 
friction was continually occurring. We shall watch with 
interest the progress of the companies of this Group. 
The shares in some of them at present stand at fairly 
high prices, but it seems to us that there is not suffi- 
cient justification for those prices—that is to say, the 
mines which the companies were formed to work have 
not shown any results that would justify the present 
quotations for the shares; the mines have practically 
done nothing, and the present prices must be attri- 
buted to clever market manipulation and to the fact 
that in a season of prosperity and advancing prices all 
sorts of stocks increase in value—on paper. 


A correspondent, who desired to add to his know- 
ledge in regard to the strict interpretation of the Com- 
panies Acts, recently wrote to the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, asking him if all the signatories to a 
company’s memorandum of association should be over 
age, or whether it would be possible for promoters to 
avail themselves of the services of persons who were 
not twenty-one years old. Our correspondent received 
the following reply, which he has forwarded to us for 
publication : 


COMPANIES’ REGISTRATION OFFICE, SOMERSET House, 
LonpDoN, W.C., 12 September, 1895. 


S1r,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 11th inst., and, in reply, I have toinform you that 
the intention of the Act of Parliament is that the seven 
persons subscribing the memorandum of association of 
a company shall be all of full age.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, J. S. Purce.t, Registrar. 

E. L. Harold, Esq. 


This is all very well, and the “intentions” of the 
Companies Acts may be excellent ; but we want some- 
thing more than good intentions in these prosaic days. 
The ‘‘ intention ” to which the Registrar refers does not 
find expression in the Companies Acts, and, therefore, 
it is quite possible for company-promoters ‘‘ to employ 
the services of ” persons who have not attained their 
majorities, and who are, in the eyes of the law, infants, 
and without legal responsibility. It would be interest- 
ing to learn what would be the strict legal consequences 
of such procedure. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


LitLooetT, FRASER River, &c. Company, LimitTep. 
AN AUDACIOUS PROPOSAL. 


A pretty kettle of fish is this Lillooet, Fraser River, 
and Cariboo Goldfield, Limited. The Company was 
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formed, with a capital of £50,000, in February last, and 
its badly drawn prospectus was, at the time, duly 
criticized in these columns. We advised our readers 
not to put their trust in gentlemen like the directors 
of this concern, whose business capabilities could be 
judged from the unbusiness-like prospectus for which. 
they had made themselves responsible. We alsoexpressed 
our belief that investors who put their money into this 
concern would have reason to regret their want of 
caution. That was little more than six months ago, and 
now there comes a hasty and ill-conceived proposal to 
increase the capital of the Company by no less than 
4250,000—that is, to make the capital £300,000 instead 
of £50,000, as formerly. There does not seem to us 
to be any valid reason for this step, and we are not 
surprised to hear that Mr. E. C. Robson has resigned 
his seat upon the board of directors. The directors 
appear to be actuated by very different sentiments to 
those which prevailed with them when this Company 
was first brought out. Then they showed some mode- 
ration ; but that is all changed, and a spirit of reckless- 
ness and extravagance seems to possess them all. Last 
February these directors professed not to stand in need 
of any remuneration for their services until, at all events, 
the shareholders had received a substantial dividend ; 
but now, with the prospect (a very remote one, we hope) 
of an additional £250,000 dangling before their eyes, 
their views are very different, and they coolly ask 
for a ‘‘minimum” salary of £200 per annum each, 
According to the notice which was issued calling a 
meeting of the shareholders to sanction the increase of 
capital, the increased capital is required because it is 
proposed to alter the Company from a “ prospecting 
syndicate” into a ‘‘ large development company.” It 
is singular that the original prospectus made no reference 
whatever to the Company being merely a ‘‘ prospecting 
syndicate,”’ but, on the contrary, clearly described it as 
having been formed to ‘‘ acquire and develop” in 
British Columbia certain ‘‘ gold claims” of which vague 
and meagre particulars were given. It now appears 
that, despite the fact that they started with £50,000 in 
hand, these ‘‘ gold claims” have not yet been ‘‘ deve- 
loped ”—at all events not sufficiently so to be a means 
of bringing grist to the Company's mill. The last cable 
{rom the Company’s mining superintendent stated that 
he had “‘ sunk” to some depth in the bed of the Fraser 
river and urgently wanted pumping machinery ‘‘ to keep 
the water out.” That pumping machinery has never 
been sent; what is the explanation of this? What 
have the directors done with the original £50,000? 
They have not produced any accounts, and their conduct 
appears to us to be mostextraordinary. They obtained 
z 50,000 from the public ‘‘ to acquire and develop gold 
claims in British Columbia, and in particular to acquire 
and work the gold deposits in five claims at and about 
the village of Lillooet, Fraser River, known as the 
Irving, Jensen, Macdonald and Hurley, Robson, and 
Welton claims.” This was the sole purpose for which 
the £50,000 was sought ; what have they done with it ? 
They certainly have not developed the claims, although 
they may have spent the money. The plain fact is, as the 
Company’s mining superintendent tells us, the Company’s 
‘* gold claims” are waterlogged, and we may infer that 
the Company itself is waterlogged ; and (as the existing 
shareholders are not inclined to subscribe anything more) 
an indulgent public is now invited to subscribe a further 
250,000 for these incapable financiers to squander. 
And by what means do they seek to obtain that 
250,000? Do they go straightforwardly to work and 
advertise their new issue of capital to the public in the 
regular way? No; but they are securing, in as many 
newspapers as are honest enough to encourage such 
methods, the paid insertion, as news matter, of the 
report of the Company’s meeting on Wednesday last, 
which report, we may add, consists almost wholly of 
the speech made by the Chairman of the Company. 
That speech is intended to answer the purpose of a 
prospectus introducing the new issue of capital to the 
public, and it may serve the purpose admirably, for it 
contains exaggerated and highly coloured statements 
which never could, with safety, have been included in a 
prospectus. It is a onesided and a glowing forecast 
of the Company’s wonderful prospects and vast (pro- 
spective) possessions. Above all, its insertion, as news 
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matter, in responsible newspapers will lead the unsus- 
pecting readers to suppose that the scheme which it 
deals with must be of a very sound and important 
character, for otherwise the various editors would not 
have devoted so much space to the report of the pro- 
ceedings. This kind of thing is, of course, on a par 
with the shameless system, many times exposed, but 
still going on, of inserting in different newspapers, as 
bond-fide news, the paid-for puffs of worthless mining 
enterprises. We are astonished at newspapers and 
persons of reputation lending themselves to such 
discreditable practices. Are the gentlemen who at pre- 
sent compose the directorate of this company aware of 
these facts? or are they, like a great many perfectly 
honourable men, tools in the hands of some unscrupu- 
lous promoter? We give the names of the directors of 
this Lillooet, Fraser River Company, and invite them to 
speak for themselves: 
F. S. Barnard, Esq., M.P. (Dominion Canadian Par- 
liament). 
A. E. McPhillips, Esq., Q.C. (Canada). 
C. T. Dunbar, Esq., Lillooet, British Columbia. 
R. Northall Laurie, Esq., 57 Sloane Gardens, S.W. 
R. M. Horne-Payne, Esq., stockbroker, 8 Austin 
Friars, E.C. 
We shall be glad to learn that some, at least, of these 
gentlemen disapprove of the proceedings to which we 
have directed attention. 


MozamBigueE ExpPLoraATION, TRADING, AND DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


AN OLD FAILURE WITH A NEW TITLE. 


In a recent issue we referred to a scheme which is on 
foot to reconstruct what is left of that dismal failure, the 
Premier Concessions of Mozambique, Limited. Weare 
now enabled to give some further particulars in regard 
to this curious promotion. The title of the projected 
new company is the Mozambique Exploration, Trading, 
and Development Company, Limited, the. capital of 
which is said to be no less than £1,000,000. We under- 
stand that this promising concern is shortly to be 
launched under the auspices of the Anglo-French 
Investment Company, Limited, a ‘‘ bucket-shop ” agency 
of doubtful antecedents, which lately lent itself to 
questionable methods in connection with the Mozam- 
bique Reefs promotion. In our issue of the 7th inst. we 
had to criticize severely certain suspicious circumstances 
in regard to the formation of this Investment Company. 
We shall have more to say about this Mozambique Ex- 

loration, &c. Company, and the gentlemen who compese 
its directorate, when a complete prospectus is before us ; 
in the meantime we strongly advise our readers not to 
have anything to do with the company or with another 
concern which we learn is being formed to exploit the 
‘‘ mineral rights” of the Mozambique Reefs, Limited. 
If the parent Company, the Mozambique Company, 
Limited, is in a position to exercise any control whatever 
in the matter, it would do well to put a stop to some of 
this ‘‘ subsidiary ” shuffling. 


Hammonp’s MataBe_eE Mines DEVELOPMENT, 
LimITED. 


We understand that this company, to which we re- 
ferred in our last issue, was formed as recently as the 
beginning of this month, with a capital of £200,000 in 
41 shares. We are without any information as to the 
directorate of the concern, but we believe we are correct 
in stating that it has no properly constituted board of 
directors. The shares which are offered to the public 
are stated to be 17s. paid, with a liability of 3s. per 
share ; and, supposing the company to own any property, 
and that property to be worth anything, it is surprising 
that it is possible, as is stated, to buy these shares at 
from 7s. to 8s. each. As we have said, this company 
was put on the market without the issue of any pro- 
spectus, and it is possible to obtain only the most meagre 
information concerning it. It may not have any property 
at all, or it may be an old promotion with a fresh title. 
This we can say, however: it is a company which has 
been evolved amidst the shadiest surroundings, and any 
dealings in connection with it may very possibly be 
attended with loss. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VALKYRIE AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Giascow, 17 September, 1895. 

IR,—After the wearisome display of ignorance and 

the mean imputations of American dishonesty which 

we find in the London daily papers, the remarks on the 

yacht race in your Chronicle are most welcome and 

refreshing. On one point only do I differ from you. 1 

think there is only room for generosity in games in 

quite exceptional and unforeseen circumstances. Inany 

highly developed sport there are rules for almost any 

possible contingency, and to be ‘‘ generous” at the 

expense of these rules is not sportsmanlike but the 
reverse. 

When a golfer grounds his club in sand, or hits his 
ball twice, it is not discussed whether he intended to do 
so or not. That would only lead to bad feeling. He 
has lost the hole—that is all aboutit. If Mr. Grace were 
to fall between the wickets, he would be run out, and 
not “ generously” asked to resume his batting. As in 
whist, the only true way to play at any sport is with 
‘* the rigour of the game.” 

Sir Richard Sutton set a very bad example, which is 
now bearing bitter fruit, when he gave up his right to 
protest. His generosity might be ‘‘magnifique, mais ce 
n’était pas le jeu.” 

The penalty for a foul is no doubt a very severe one, 
but it is quite properly so, for a foul is a very serious 
offence, dangerous to life and property, and, moreover, 
it is one to which skippers are extremely prone. They 
can only be restrained by the certainty of the heavy 
penalty—the loss of the race. Relax the severity of the 
rule or practice, and there would soon be a fine crop of 
‘*fouls.” It is interesting to read your opinion that the 
Defender’s victory has shown that a bluff bow and long 
“run” are better than a fine ‘‘entrance” and a bad 
run, for the reverse was the lesson taken from the 
America in 1851. I remember that her victory was 
attributed to her fine entrance, and almost all the English 
yachts, which had been built on your principle, were cut 
in two and lengthened forward.—I am, &c., T. S.C. 


**KING ROBERT IV.” AND THE ‘‘DAILY NEWS.” 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Lonpon, 18 September, 1895. 


Sir,—The extraordinary character of Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham’s calligraphy should not altogether excuse 
the blunder perpetrated several times by the ‘‘ Daily 
News” of Tuesday in its report of a communication 
from that cosmopolitan Scot relating to a review of his 
booklet on the district of Menteith, which appeared 
recently in its columns. Mr. Graham, if he reads the 
“DPD. N.’s” transcription of his MS., to the effect that 
“Knox ... never cleaved the inhabitants of the 
Stewartry with his clavers,” is likely to have the con- 
viction, to which he gives expression in his, letter— 
‘* that to infiltrate any joke into a normal English head 
is beyond the scope of surgery ”—more fully confirmed. 
The frequent occurrence of erra¢a in the literary columns 
of the whilom-inspired organ of a now effete Liberalism is 
notorious ; but surely some of the Scotchmen on the 
staff are not quite so ignorant, or forgetful, of their 
mother-tongue as to be unaware of the distinction 
between the North-country colloquialism to deave 
(= deafen) and the word cleave.—Yours, A Scor. 


FROM GOETHE TO JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 
8 KABENER STREET, DRESDEN, 13 September, 1895. 


Sir,—With regard to last issue of your paper, in the 
criticism on ‘*‘Comedy: in Spasms,” you refer cx 
passant to eccentric titles of John Oliver Hobbes’s 
novels. I take this opportunity of expressing some 
surprise that among the many reviews of that rather 
clever work, ‘‘ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickenham,” no critic seems. to have traced the 
paraphrase of this title to Goethe, whose ‘‘ Gétter, 
Helden, und Wieland” appeared in 1774.—Yours faith- 
fully, BRYAN PALMER. 
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REVIEWS. 


A PROLETARIAN STATESMAN. 


“«M. Stambuloff.” By A. Hulme Beaman. London: 
Bliss, Sands & Foster. 1895. 


QTANSULOFE was the son of an innkeeper at 
Tirnovo, and in his boyhood was apprenticed to a 
tailor. At the age of thirty-two he was Regent of 
Bulgaria ; at thirty-three he was Prime Minister, and for 
seven years ruled his country with practically despotic 
power. For ten years he kept both Turkey and Russia 
at bay, without any advice or material assistance from 
any European Power. In fact, during that period 
Stambuloff was Bulgaria, for, as Count Kalnoky tersely 
put it in 1889, ‘‘the immediate objective of Russia at 
this moment was to get rid of Prince Ferdinand; but 
behind Prince Ferdinand there was M. Stambuloff, who 
was, if possible, more objectionable still in the eyes of 
Russia. Was he to be got rid of too? And who, in 
that event, was to take his place, and be responsible for 
the maintenance of public tranquillity and order in the 
country?” Stambuloff made Bulgaria; for had it not 
been for Stambuloff, Bulgaria would at this moment be 
ruled by a Russian Governor-General (as she may be 
any day now that Stambuloff is gone), and Eastern 
Roumelia would in all probability still be an integral 
part of the Turkish Empire. When out of office, 
Stambuloff made his living as a pleader in the law-courts 
at Tirnovo and Sofia, and he was at all times, in and 
out of office, a copious writer in the leading Nationalist 
newspaper. He was in the middle of his torty-second 
year when he was murdered last July in the principal 
street in Sofia. Clearly no ordinary man was Stambuloff, 
and it may be questioned whether any other European 
statesman of the century has done so much in so short a 

~ career, and with so little to help him, or rather with such 
fearful odds against him. It would, of course, be absurd 
to compare Stambuloff with Bismarck or Cavour : their 
game was played ona larger board, with imperial armies 
for chessmen. But the life, of which Mr. A. Hulme 
Beaman has given us so vivid and sympathetic a picture, 
is that of a strong and original man. The secret of his 
success is not far to seek. He had a perfectly clear 
perception of the end which he wished to attain; he 
decided on the best means to that end with lightning- 
like rapidity; and once end and means chosen, no 
power in heaven or earth could turn him from the 
execution of his purpose. When the rising in Eastern 
Roumelia took place in 1885, and the rebels pro- 
claimed the union of the two Bulgarias, Prince Alex- 
ander of Battenberg, who was certainly brave, but not 
too firm of purpose, could not make up his mind to 
accept the invitation of the Roumelians for fear of the 
European Powers. ‘‘Sire,” said Stambuloff, ‘the 
union is made—the revolt is an accomplished fact, past 
recall, and the time for hesitation is gone by. Two roads 
lie before your Highness : the one to Philippopolis, and 
as far further as God may lead: the other to Sistoff, 
the Danube, and Darmstadt. I counsel you to take the 
crown the nation offers you.” Alexander followed this 
advice, with the result that Eastern Roumelia was quietly 
united to Bulgaria, and the treaty of San Stefano, which 
Lord Beaconsfield exerted all his power to undo, was 
virtually restored. When Prince Alexander was kid- 
napped, Stambuloff held no ministerial office, and was 
only President of the National Assembly ; but without a 
moment’s hesitation he took forcible possession of the 
telegraph office (the seat of power in a Bulgarian 
revolution), and issued a proclamation signed with his 
own name, in which he declared the Members of the 
Provisional Government, of whom the chief was the 
Metropolitan Clement, to be outlaws, ‘‘ and any one who 
obeys the orders of that Government shall be tried and 

unished by military law. I appoint Lieut.-Colonel 

utkdroff ” (his brother-in-law) ‘‘ to be Commander-in- 
Chief of all the Bulgarian forces, and I order all the 
authorities of the country, both civil and military, to 
submit without opposition.” This was not a man to be 
trifled with; his decision saved the country; and he 
held the throne as Regent until the Prince returned. 
Again, when Prince Ferdinand had been offered the 


crown, and was humming and hawing about recognition 
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by the Powers, Stambuloff sent Natchevitch to Coburg 
Palace, with instructions either to bring back Prince 
Ferdinand or a renouncement in writing of the crown, 
as Bulgaria could not wait. A few days later Natche- 
vitch and Prince Ferdinand were steaming down the 
Danube. It may easily be imagined how a statesman 
of this kidney dealt with the brigands of Macedonia, 
and how he disposed of the Panoffs and Popoffs and 
Panitzas, who live by Russian conspiracies. And indeed 
Stambuloff had the defects of his qualities : his strength 
was his weakness ; and it is as easy to see why he fell as 
why herose. He had put down so many people that his 
own putting down was merely a question of time. 
Stambuloff's faults were such as one would have expected 
from his breeding. He was deficient in generosity 
towards his opponents ; he was lacking in dignity ; he 
was utterly wanting in all the lighter graces of life, 
which, as Burke said, ‘‘smooth the austere brow of 
Liberty,” and he had none of that /fausse bonhomie, 
which does so much to grease the wheels of public life. 
He was rude even to brutality, and we can quite under- 
stand why both Prince Alexander and Prince Ferdinand 
disliked him, for he was no respecter of persuns. Mr. 
Beaman gives an instance of his rudeness to his 
Sovereign. Stambuloff had been lying ill for four or five 
months at the Hotel Bulgaria in Sofia, which stands 
opposite the palace. Prince Alexander came to see him, 
and in the kindliest manner inquired after the sick man’s 
health, asked him if he might send him delicacies, fruit, 
and old wine from his cellars, and if he wished any of his 
expenses defrayed during his illness. Stambuloff 
answered ‘‘ that he had money enough of his own to pay 
for all he needed, both tone and word being most 
insulting. The Prince flushed scarlet with vexation, 
and turning on his heel left the room without a word.” 
Those who wish to read a concise, lucid, and 
thoroughly well-informed account of the formation of 
Bulgaria after the Russo-Turkish war in 1877, cannot 
do better than get this first volume of Mr. S. H. Jeyes’s 
International Series of Public Men of To-day. Mr. 
Hulme Beaman is not only well informed, but he has 
got his information at first-hand, for he is familiar with 
the politics of Eastern Europe, and he was the personal 
friend of Stambuloff. The story is instructive, exciting, 
and pathetic. It has been Bulgaria’s fate to be the 
football with which Turkey and Russia have for many 
years played a hotly contested game before an interested 
audience of European Powers. Stambuloff began life 
as a conspirator against Turkey, and the protégé of the 
Russian Government; before he died, he had been 
received by the Sultan at Constantinople in most 
friendly audience, and he was daily denounced as the 
enemy of Russia. From the hour that Bulgaria threw 
off the yoke of Turkey she became the subject of Russia’s 
intrigues, and Stambuloff appears to have been the only 
Bulgarian statesman who saw clearly that the position 
of the two Powers was reversed by the campaign of 
1877. Before the war, Turkey was the cruel oppressor, 
and Russia was the fatherly protector. But after the 
treaty of Berlin, the Sultan became the benevolent 
spectator of Stambuloff’s reforms, while the Tsar had 
been transformed into the angry and disappointed 
gamester, who is determined to recover the stakes of 
which he thinks he has been cheated. This made the 
difficulty of Stambuloff’s position, for hatred and fear of 
Turkey were deep-rooted in the breast of the Bulgarian 
peasant, and no one but Stambuloff seemed to see that 
Russia was now the enemy. Certainly neither of the 
young princes with whom Stambuloff had to deaf 
saw it, or would see it, and it took all Stambuloff's 
energy and decision to keep them on the throne 
for the very critical ten years that followed the 
Berlin Congress. Nothing is more pitiful than the 
account of how a bold, clear-headed man, who had no 
other object than the independence of his country, and 
who perfectly understood its danger and its necessities, 
struggled year after year to impart some of his brains and 
high aims to the two empty-headed strangers who had no 
other thoughts than those of converting their Serenity into: 
a Royalty, of adding another star to the row of orders on 
their uniform, of creeping in by the backdoor to the 
charmed circle of ruling Sovereigns. In vain did 
Stambuloff try to pump some of his own will-power into 
Prince Alexander. Not that Alexander was a physical 
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coward ; he proved his courage as a soldier in the 
Servian War. But his head contained only one idea of 
policy, his own recognition by the Tsar of Russia; and 
he was as incapable of entering into the enthusiasm of 
a people ‘‘ rightly struggling to be free” as he was of 
appreciating the great mind concealed under the rough 
exterior of his Prime Minister. After Prince Alexander's 
abdication, Stambuloff was again made regent, and the 
Tsar despatched General Kaulbars ‘‘to assist the 
Bulgarians in the election of a Prince,” in other words, 
to prevent the election of anybody, and to keep Bulgaria 
in such a state of seething anarchy as might necessitate 
the appointment of a Russian Governor-General. Never 
was Stambuloff greater than at this hour. The other 
Powers, as usual, amused themselves by scribbling 
solemn notes, while Stambuloff fairly drove Kaulbars 
out of Bulgaria, covered with ridicule and failure, and 
by infinite patience and determination succeeded in 
securing Prince Ferdinand. Alas, the Coburger turned 
out to be worse than the Battenberg. Prince Ferdinand 
is without the chivalry, the personal beauty, and the 
soldierly qualities of Alexander. He has the proverbial 
ingratitude of princes, and, like Alexander, his only 
policy seems to be his own recognition as a reigning 
Sovereign by the European Powers. In vain did 
Stambuloff offer him the wise counsel of a minister who 
thoroughly understood his country. The tones of the 
Premier were harsh and masterful, and his manners 
were not those to which the starched etiquette 
of a petty German Court is accustomed. For the 
narrative of how Prince Ferdinand used Stambuloff till 
he thought he could do without him, and how he then 
intrigued against him until he forced him to resign, we 
must refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Beaman. 
But why did Stambuloff allow his hand to be forced by 
the heartless and scheming stranger, towards whom the 
very idea of loyalty was an absurdity ? Stambuloff must 
have known very well that he was the only man who 
could govern Bulgaria, and he must also have been 
perfectly aware that the moment he resigned his enemies 
would have him. He who accepts a portfolio in Bulgaria 
does so at the risk of his life, and we do not share Mr. 
Beaman’s surprise at the reluctance of leading Bulgarians 
‘to take the post of Prime Minister. Why did Stambuloff 
place himself in the power of his enemies, and throw 
himself to the wild beasts? Probably because his health, 
and with it his judgment, was giving way. His end was 
not edifying. He published in his newspaper, the 
‘* Svoboda,” a private letter from one Savoff to Prince 
Ferdinand, which the Prince had forwarded to the 
Premier. The Prince wired from Vienna that this breach 
of confidence was ‘‘ gemeiner That,” the act of a cad, 
and unfortunately the Prince was right. It was the act 
of a cad, but the hotel-keeper’s son and ci-devant school- 
master had no fixed or instinctive ideas as to what was 
caddish and what was honourable. Worse followed. 
‘Stambuloff resigned, poured out his grief into the ear of 
the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung,” and wrote scandalous and 
scurrilous articles in the ‘‘ Svoboda” about the private 
life and character of Prince Ferdinand, using informa- 
tion which had come to him in his capacity of Prime 
Minister. He attacked everybody with his pen; his 
enemies sprang upon him when he was down, and 
persecution, the details of which are graphically told 
by Mr. Beaman, followed as a matter of course. 
Diabetes came upon him, and he asked for his passport, 
that he might seek a foreign cure. His passport was 
«efused, and when he crawled down the street from his 
house to the Union Club he was followed by the three 
men who had been arrested for shooting his colleague 
Bettcheff, and who had taken lodgings opposite his 
house. Natchevitch, his former friend and colleague, 
now Foreign Minister, smoked and drank coffee with 
the best known of these assassins out on bail; and 
Stambuloff knew that in the hundred yards between his 
house and the club he would be done to death. The 
mutilation of the unhappy man by long knives on that 
very place, and the escape of the assassins, bear too 
painful a resemblance to the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Phoenix Park for English- 
men to indulge in pharisaical reflections on the barbarity 
of Bulgarian politics. But what Prince Ferdinand and 
the herd of Zankoffs, Stoiloffs, Natchevitches, Petroffs, 
Vetitchkoffs, and hungry Russian agitators will do with 
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the future of Bulgaria now that they have got rid of her 
only great man will be an interesting subject of 
observation for the student of the Eastern Question. 


THE CRIMGEAN WAR FROM FIRST TO LAST. 


‘The Crimcean War from First to Last.” By General 
Sir Daniel Lysons, G.C.B. London : John Murray. 


1895. 


IR DANIEL LYSONS claims to have been ‘the 
very first soldier to jump on shore at the landing of 

the army at ‘Old Fort,’ and never to have left the 
camp of the Light Division for a single day from the 
commencement to the end of the war.” This is his 
excuse for rushing into print, and the plea may be 
admitted to be a valid one, for he must have seen at 
least as much of the war as any one else, and probably 
saw more. That all men were not like him, and that 
our Government understood as little how to encourage 
zeal as to feed an army is illustrated by a passage on 
page 209. ‘‘ The medal here is considered as the mark 
of a man having been in England away from his duty ; 
no one likes to wear it.” The men who went home 
were decorated, those who stuck to their posts often 
died there unrewarded. Sir Daniel, however, did not 
die, and so he is decorated, and able to tell the story of 
his experiences. His letters have no pretensions to 
literary distinction. They are, in fact, to be perfectly 
candid, a little ‘‘thin,” and display neither the humour 
and descriptive power of Sir Evelyn Wood’s reminis- 
cences nor the incisive criticism and keen observation of 
Sir Anthony Sterling. Nevertheless they may be read 
both with pleasure and interest, for they supply a plain, 
unvarnished tale of a desperate struggle, told in the 
homely, simple language of a fighting man, whose deeds 
are more eloquent than his words. What England 
owes to soldiers like him is only now beginning to be 
realized. We were beaten more than once in the Crimeea, 
had our enemy but recognized the signs of success. We 
deserved to have been destroyed over and over again, 
and that we were not landed in a terrible disaster was 
due entirely to the dogged determination of our regi- 
mental officers and the men with muskets. The War 
Office was helpless ; the staff were ignorant, and often 
useless ; but the rank and file were brave and patient 
and resolute ; and, encouraged by officers of like fibre, 
they pulled us through in spite of hideous errors and an 
indifference to scientific methods which was occasionally 
callous. Time spent on the story of how these simple, 
honest men, brave but ignorant and eager but inexpe- 
rienced, lived and died forty years ago is by no means 
thrown away. It is in letters such as these that we 
catch vivid glimpses of the officers and men of those 
days, and see clearly their good and weak points. On 
page 33 is an anecdote which bears the impress of truth 
in every line. The English schoolboy, ‘‘ sudden and 
quick in quarrel,” is there, just as we read of him in 
‘*Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” and it was he mainly who 
won the Alma and Inkerman. The book is full of,such 
characteristic touches. At the Alma Lysons writes that 
he heard some one say, ‘‘ Don’t crowd so close round the 
General ; you bring all the fire on him.” A short time 
after another voice was heard. ‘‘ You are leaving the 
General all alone; will no one ride with him?” Such 
voices still murmur on battlefields. Like all the rest of 
the army, Sir Daniel at first imagined that we would be 
into Sevastopol in a few days; however, he very soon 
had reason to question his first impressions, and on 
page 119 he records that though confident of final 
success, it was clear to him that it was not going to be 
a walk over. We fear he reflects the opinion of many 
of our officers, too, when on page 121 he disparages the 
Turks, and says they all ran away on 25 October, 1854, 
left their redoubts, and hid in holes in Balaclava. We 
are sorry Sir Daniel has not added a footnote to modify 
his words and do that justice to our allies which subse- 
quent researches have shown that they deserved. The 
poor patient soldiers of the Crescent merit nothing 
but praise for the manner in which they bore themselves 
throughout those grim winters in the Crimcea. Living 
on a handful of grain and water, without clothing or 
blankets, these brave Orientals suffered and died in 
silence, unencouraged, and often reviled. If they fled 
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at Balaclava, it was because they were exposed by the 
folly of our leaders, unsupported and in hopeless numeri- 
cal inferiority, to the onslaught of the Russian army. 
Our cavalry did practically nothing to aid them, though 
they were on the spot, and our infantry were not avail- 
able simply because our staff chose to turn a deaf ear to 
the frequent warnings they had received from the allies 
whom they first left in the lurch, and then reviled 
because they could not accomplish the impossible. 
What our men, more acclimatized to such vicissitudes, 
suffered is described on pages 137-139. We com- 
mend them to the perusal of those whose duty it is to 
look after the comfort of our men on active service. 
There has been a very marked revival lately of interest 
in the greatest struggle we have been engaged in since 
the Peninsular War. At length people are beginning to 
realize what the exigencies of war demand, what are 
necessities to an army, what provision for war should 
be made. It is well that it is so, for surely no more 
painful history exists than that which describes the im- 
becility of the system under which our men died in 
thousands, when a little forethought would have saved 
their lives. 


RATIONALISM OR EMPIRICISM. 


“History of Modern Philosophy from Nicolas of Cusa 
to the Present Time.” By Richard Falckenberg. 
Translated by A. C. Armstrong. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1895. 


TAINE, we remember, dealing, in a very bril- 
* liant chapter, with the history of philosophy, 
summed up the claims of the nations by saying that 
England plodded along with her nose to the ground, 
Germany soared like an eagle in the sky, and France, 
good level soul, maintained a happy mean. We will 
not be sure that M. Taine used these metaphors, but 
this was the gist of his criticism. Dr. Falckenberg, who 
is professor of philosophy in the University of Erlangen, 
gives us an alternative version. With him it is England 
and France that occupy the extremes ; Germany steers 
the middle way. It might fall to the lot of this humble 
review to complete the picture by assisting England's 
position, medio tutissimus, but in our modesty we 
abstain. On the contrary, we go so far as to say that 
England does keep her nose to the ground, and keeps it 
there to very good purpose. It seems almost impossible 
to get a history of philosophy which holds the balance 
firmly between the empirical and the rationalist schools. 
Professor Falckenberg endeavours to do so, and to his 
credit succeeds ina large degree. But he is only human, 
and German, and he would be more than these if he did 
not espouse, directly or by inference, the cause of his 
own country. Philosophy is interesting, it may be quite 
exciting, to minds still innocent and free of decadent 
taints ; but the history of philosophy is a parlous dull 
subject. Scores of good and honest and laborious souls, 
long since under the turf, have written their own parti- 
cular views about the essence of things, and should not 
be recalled to any one save poor students, whom courses 
and syllabuses claim for their own. The private opinions 
of Fries, Holbach, or Jacobi have no material in- 
fluence upon modern life or modern thought. Professor 
Falckenberg thinks they have. At any rate he is at pains 
to present them; and possibly in Erlangen and the 
Wesleyan University, New York, to which the trans- 
lator belongs, they affect the careers of unfortunate 
students for good and evil. But the plain truth is that 
the day of metaphysics is or should be past. There are 
other hobbies, far more amusing, such as chess, golf, 
and the collection of stamps. As regards utility, there is 
not a point to choose between them. 

Professor Falckenberg, however, is just according to 
his lights, and withal is certainly conscientious and accu- 
rate. His summaries are worthy and trustworthy. We 
should not go into this international question if he had 
not forced it upon us. We cordially endorse his analysis 
of the various schools. Here it is. ‘In Britain, ex- 
perience, on the Continent the reason, is declared to be 
the source of cognition; in the former, the point of 
departure is found in particular impressions of sense, on 
the latter, in general concepts and principles of the under- 
standing ; there the method of observation is inculcated 
and followed, here the method of deduction.” We will 
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not stop to point the proper moral, but hurry on to our 
author’s further analysis. ‘‘The Frenchman tends chiefly 
to exactness, the Englishman to clearness and simplicity, 
the German to profundity of thought.” One remembers, 
and shudders, and agrees. ‘‘ The Englishman describes 
the given reality, the Frenchman analyses it, the German 
transfigures it.” No description could be better, and 
no description more condemnatory of the German 
method. ‘French thought,” we are very justly informed, 
** sails boldly and confidently out into the open sea of 
abstraction”; and nothing could be better than this = 
‘‘Dualism is to them [the French] entirely congenial ; 
it satisfies their need for clearness, and with this they 
are content. Antithesis is in the Frenchman’s blood.” 
The German, it seems, ‘‘ combines the lofty flight of the 
French with the phlegmatic endurance of the English, 
z.e. he seeks his principles from close experience.” The 
last words should have been italicized. Out of Professor 
Falckenberg’s own mouth shall his natural philosophy 
be condemned. In truth, our excellent professor would 
have been wise to keep to the principles set forth in his 
preface and to eschew comment. He summarizes ad- 
mirably, but he is avery bad annotator. He partakes. 
of that high-faluting philosophy which he rightly ascribes 
to his countrymen. He devotes one hundred pages to 
Kant and eleven to Mr. Spencer. Indeed, Professor 
Armstrong in his preface leaves us uncertain whether the 
credit of mentioning Mr. Spencer is not entirely his own 
Professor Falckenberg is nothing if notGerman. Though 
he never makes an open boast of his faith, we gather 
from a hundred hints that he is as idealist as they can be 
made. Fora start, he denies Bacon’s claim to rank as 
the founder of modern philosophy, preferring to begin 
with Nicolas of Cusa. No one denies that Bishop 
Nicolas had modern leanings, and was in advance of 
his time, particularly in his view that ‘‘ the understand- 
ing can discriminate only when it is furnished by sensa- 
tion with images of that which is to be discriminated.” 
But to dispute Bacon’s position as the father of modern 
thought is only possible toa German, and is as ridiculous 
as to dispute Aristotle’s claim to supremacy in the ancient 
world. But Professor Falckenberg prefers to consider 
Descartes as a better guide. We have long recognized 
the futility of arguing with rationalists, but it should be 
plain to the merest tiro that the man who organized 
inductive logic marked the first date in modern philo- 
sophy. Bacon’s services are not to be ignored merely 
because he did not finish his work. We cannot all be 
as complete and exhaustive as a German professor. 
It was precisely because Kant was a greater man than 
the rest of his countrymen that he made a sort of 
approximation towards sensationalism. He could not 
entirely rid himself of his native transcendentalism, but 
he was too clear-headed not to throw over the more 
grievous blunders of the rationalists. By his compromise 
he made his philosophy a half-way house for timid 
fugitives from one side or the other. Strangely enough, 
in the country which saw the birth of sensational philo-. 
sophy, and which produced Bacon, and Hobbes, and 
Locke, and Hume, there has been of late years, as 
Professor Falckenberg is acute enough to see, a reaction 
in favour of neo-Kantism or neo-Hegelianism. Kant 
and Hegel are largely our academic masters now ; 

the works of Mill, of Spencer, of Huxley, are for 
osterity to appreciate at their true worth. It seems 

impossible to persuade the Idealists that philosophy is 
merely science in its most generalized form. The only 
serious attempt to organize philosophy since the days of 

Aristotle has been made by Mr. Spencer. So far as 

German philosophy goes, the law of evolution was 

discovered in vain. German science takes account of it ; 

but then the distinction between philosophy and science 
in Germany is too radical to suffer exchanges of thought. 

It is precisely because we in England do not recognize 

any such distinction that we are justified of our faith in 

our methods. 


NORWEGIAN ANGLING. 


‘* Angling Travels in Norway.” By Fraser Sandeman. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1895. 


WE have had a good many books on Norway, none 
of which have given the precise sort of informa- 
tion likely to be of service to the average fisherman, 
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who, vexed by the decline of British angling, now looks 
anxiously abroad for better sport and less sophisticated 
waters. Mr. Sandeman’s book fills some part of the void 
felt by so many on the subject of Norwegian fishing. 
Portions of it are likely to be useful, yet it must be 
confessed there is a sense of disappointment when the 
last page is turned ; for one feels that the author, who 
is evidently a keen sportsman and knows what he is 
writing about, might have done so much better. He 
has given chapters that are scarcely wanted, and he 
has omitted those fuller details, that completer infor- 
mation, which would have made his book a book of 
authority. Still, in the present dearth of reliable infor- 
mation on Norsk fishing and Norsk waters, one may 
be thankful for what is vouchsafed in ‘‘ Angling Travels.” 
Mr. Sandeman devotes himself mainly to salmon and 
sea-trout ; and he might have devoted another chapter 
or two to those humbler disciples, the pursuers of Sa/mo 
Jario, who, after all, form the vast majority of British 
anglers in Norway. One would have been grateful if 
the author had added more and fuller chapters to Part II. 
of the book, which treats of fishing rambles and is in- 
teresting and very well done, instead of devoting quite 
so much of his space to the earlier portion. 

‘* Salmonide of Norway,” for instance, might very 
well have been spared. The average fisherman can get 
all the information he wants upon this head from an 
encyclopedia and its references. After all, the Sa/monide 
of Norway are identical with those of Britain, if we 
except sea-char, which are found in the waters of 
Nordland and the districts further north. The chapters 
on ‘‘ The Lakes of Norway” and ‘‘ The Country Folk,” 
are neither satisfying nor very well done. Norway is 
honeycombed with lakes, all, or almost all, swarming 
with trout; yet the three pages devoted to “lakes ” is of 
little real use to the trouter, who in Norway must expect 
to obtain the better part of his sport on the innumerable 
jochs and tarns of the country. 

The kindly Norsk folk receive in the course of the 
book somewhat scant justice at the author’s hands. We 
fear that Mr. Sandeman views Norway mainly with the 
eyes of the exclusive and highly preserving salmon-fisher, 
who grudges every fish taken by the country netsmen 
in the fjords and estuaries. These poor people have 
pursued their business from time immemorial, and ought 
to be considered. His threat that if ‘‘ native greed ” is 
not abated, ‘‘ Norway will cease to derive benefit from 
British sportsmen and tourists, and her people will 
revert to the ignorance and impecuniosity which are so 
peculiarly their own,” is not only unfair, but injudicious 
and in very bad taste. Some harm is done by netsmen 
and trappers, no doubt, but, upon the whole, British 
lessees of salmon rivers have had a very good time of 
it during the last forty years in Norway. 

Mr. Sandeman is much more pleasing when he is 
telling us of his actual fishing experiences. His rambles 
are briskly told, while the reproductions of his capital 
photographs add not a little to his narrative, and recall 
many of the rare beauties of Norsk scenery. He appears 
to have obtained his sport in Siirendal, upon the river 
Siima, in Vadseth and Svardal, upon the Evanger river, 
near Vossevangen, and upon the Salten river in Nord- 
land. These are all places of reasonable access in 
Western Norway, and may be found readily upon a map 
of the country. Why, by the way, could not the author 
have added a map to his book? Considering that none 
of these waters are of the first rank, Mr. Sandeman did 
very well with his opportunities. Upon the Siima, for 
instance, he killed in seven weeks 420 Ib. of salmon, 
and about roo Ib. of bull-trout, sea-trout, &c., the 
biggest fish falling to his rod being a salmon of 30 lb. 
Upon the Salten river the author did best among sea- 
trout and sea-char. He estimates the catch of an aver- 

e season there at 300 Ib. of salmon and 700 to 800 Ib. 
of sea-trout, bull-trout, sea-char, and brown trout, the 
bulk of which would be sea-trout. 

A first-rate book on Scandinavian fishing has yet 
to be written; meanwhile Mr. Sandeman’s volume, 
although far from satisfying, will be found a pleasant 
and a useful guide for roving anglers. It may stir 
some fisher of unsuspected literary powers to visit the 
far north and write the book we all pine for; thus, 
though not great himself, Mr. Sandeman may be the 
cause of greatness in others. 
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UNDER THE GRAMPIANS. 


‘* Notes upon the District of Menteith for Tourists and 
Others.” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. 1895. 


ty must be more than a caprice of fate that has pro- 

duced three turbulent iconoclasts from the loins of 
kings. Oliver Cromwell, according to tradition and 
laborious pedigrees, was a descendant of the Stewarts ; 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, we all know, is a Plan- 
tagenet ; and from a chapter (‘‘ Some Reflections on the 
Incontinence of Kings”) in his charming pamphlet it 
would seem that Mr. Cunninghame Graham is of the 
blood-royal. It appears that Robert the Second, the 
first prince of the House of Stewart, had confused the 
Pope and obtained from him a couple of antagonistic 
dispensations concerning wives. The matter is per- 
plexing to others than the Pope, but the upshot of it is 
that the reigning Stewarts were illegitimate, while the 
Grahams, Earls of Menteith, were of the true line. The 
seventh earl, however, made the unlucky boast that his 
blood was ‘‘ redder than that of the king’s,” and he and 
his family came down in the world. They have retained 
their connection with the Vale of Menteith, and Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, instead of being soured by 
ancestral exclusion from the throne and modern exclu- 
sion from Trafalgar Square, has written the wittiest little 
book that has come our way for long. 

The flat district of Menteith stretches down from the 
Highland line to Stirling and Loch Katrine. ‘‘ Nearly 
every hill and strath has had its battles between the 
Grahams and the Macgregors. Highlander and Low- 
lander fought in the lonely glens or on the stony hills, 
or drank together in the aqua-vite houses in the times 
of their precarious peace.” The true natives of Men- 
teith are typical Lowlanders. ‘‘ Whether on account of 
the constant rain, or from the virulence of their religious 
beliefs it is uncertain, but travellers have remarked that 
in few parts of Scotland are the faces of the people so 
much lined and scarred. ‘A wet cloak ill laid-up,’ or 
the ‘new map together with the augmentation of the 
Indies,’ are apt descriptions of many of their counten- 
ances. Ethnologists have not remarked if the features 
of the inhabitants of Strathglass in Inverness-shire, or 
those districts of Aberdeenshire which have remained 
Catholic, are as repellent as those of the inhabitants of 
the more essentially Protestant cantons of Scotland. 
And the testimony of theologians on such a matter 
would be doubtful.” It were a curious inquiry, and it 
cannot be urged that race rather than religion is the 
deciding factor. The Presbyterian Highlanders are as 
virulent as the Presbyterian Lowlanders. Few things 
are more depressing to those wise Scotsmen who have 
followed the immemorial Scots habit of deserting their 
native land than a visit to it. The gloomy climate and 
the gloomy religion may nourish sturdy virtues; but 
they rob the face and the character of amiable 
qualities. 

Mr. Graham recurs to the peculiar effect of the Scots 
religion in an ingenious and, in our experience, just 
observation about graveyards. ‘‘ As for burial-places, 
folk are hard to please. Some like your quiet corner, 
under a yew-tree, close to some Norman church in 
England. A quiet resting-place enough it makes too, 
with the parson’s pony (or the intruding donkey of the 
Nonconformist) cropping the long lush grass above one. 
Pleasant to come to in the summer evenings, when 
swifts flit to and fro like ghosts, and cockchafers hum 
in the leafy trees, are these same country church- 
yards in England. In spite of the natural beauty of the 
land, in spite of faith sufficient to turn all Scotland 
into a pampa, what is it makes a Scottish churchyard 
so different? It may be the knowledge that the 
sleepers’ souls are all in torment—for none could possibly 
have escaped the penalties so liberally dispensed to them 
in life in church—renders one apprehensive.” 

Mr. Graham has found his vocation. We hope that 
he will cease to ‘‘fash” himself with politics and give 
us many another book small or great but, like this, dis- 
cursive, poetical, full of ingenious reflection and pleasant 
distortion of history. And may he furnish a set of 
character sketches such as that of ‘‘ Trootie,”” who had 
‘‘never soiled his hands with honest toil, that honest 
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toil we talk so much about and all avoid. Nature turns 
out a perfect fly-fisher but very seldom.” So also, we 
may add, she is prolific in politicians but chary of 
agreeable writers. 


THE MATABELE WAR. 


‘Matabeleland, and how we got it. With Notes on the 
Occupation of Mashunaland, and an Account of the 
1893 Campaign by the British South Africa Com- 
pany, the adjoining British Territories and Protec- 
torates.”” By Charles L. Norris Newman. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


HE one month’s war which finally secured for Eng- 

land practically complete supremacy in Africa south 
of the Zambesi, was such a striking illustration of Eng- 
lish methods of empire-making that it has already 
acquired a literature out of all proportion to its length. 
The author of this book, the latest addition to the 
series, was not an actor in the war, having been sent by 
Reuter’s Agency to inquire into some points in connec- 
tion with it only after the struggle was over. He tells 
us the story of the war and of the events that led up 
to it. He goes back to the foundation of the Matabele 
nation, early in the century, by a band of Zulus, under 
a chief named Umsilikazi, who fled from the wrath of 
the great Zulu king, Ishaka. He describes how this 
‘‘impi” went northward, settled in the country of the 
Mashona, seized cattle and women from the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and thus laid the foundations of the Matabele 
kingdom. Umsilikazi was visited by Moffat in 1830, 
and was found to be very friendlily disposed to the 
English, in which respect his successor Lobengula re- 
sembled him. Hunters, traders, and mining prospectors 
visited the country and helped to strengthen this feeling. 
Envoys were sent to England, but with disastrous con- 
sequences, for ‘‘ through the advice presumably given by 
the Aborigines Protection Society and Lord Knutsford,” 
Lobengula was led to believe that the concession he had 
granted was disapproved in England; he therefore 
killed his chief adviser and seventy of his councillors 
who were most favourably inclined to England. Hence, 
when friction arose between the king and the Company, 
he was surrounded by advisers who were bitterly 
opposed to Europeans. The king’s influence was suffi- 
cient to maintain peace, and the brilliantly executed 
march to Fort Salisbury in 1890 enabled the Company 
to begin its occupation without bloodshed. Quarrels, 
however, arose with the Boers, Portuguese, and Mata- 
bele. Forbes’s daring arrest of the Portuguese officials 
and Heysman’s subsequent defeat of their forces and 
capture of Masso Kessi, settled one set of quarrels. 
Diplomatic pressure on President Kruger quieted the 
Boers. But it soon became evident that Lobengula’s 
interpretation of the advice of his English friends had 
rendered war with the Matabele inevitable. The subject 
of the quarrel was one that has arisen repeatedly during 
the attempt to civilize Africa, and it admitted of no 
compromise. The Matabele claimed the right to raid 
their weaker neighbours. While this was maintained, 
no peace or order in the country was possible. The 
Matabele insisted on their rights, and to demonstrate 
them massacred some Mashona close to Fort Victoria. 
The Company demanded the punishment of the raiders ; 
the king vacillated, and both sides prepared for war. 
The English Government, however, shrank from allow- 
ing it, until at length the Bechuanaland police were fired 
upon by the Matabele. The author throws doubt upon 
this occurrence, but thinks the report of it a good thing, 
as it enabled war to be begun in time to avoid the worst 
of the rainy season. The story of the campaign is told 
in detail, including the march to Buluwayo, the three 
decisive defeats of the enemy, and the capture of the 
capital. Then follows the story of the pursuit of the 
king, which was not, however, carried out with the same 
success as the rest of the campaign. Major Forbes’s 
masterful ways had previously led to disagreements. 
The author describes him as having as much pluck as a 
bull-dog and just about as much judgment, and when he 
parted from the ever-tactful Jameson, and had older and 
more experienced men acting under him, things did not 
go well. The pursuit was muddled. Wilson’s too 
daring attempt to seize the king in the midst of a 
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powerful force failed, and the story of the gallant stand 
of his handful of men is the most thrilling episode in the 
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story of the war. It is impossible to read Captain 
Newman's account of this disaster without feeling that 
some one had blundered, in addition to the fact that 
some one had sinned. Forbes retreated and, thanks 
apparently to his subordinate Raaf, his party escaped. 
Lobengula died, and the Matabele submitted. Then, after 
a tedious wrangle with the Government and the High 
Commission, the Company was allowed to begin the 
administration of the country. The author tells us, on 
the evidence of some missionaries, what disappointingly 
trivial results these had achieved in spite of the friendli- 
ness of the king. There can be little doubt that the 
Company’s firm, just rule has already proved a far 
more effective agency of civilization than the ordinary 
missions. 

The book tells us the story rather from the South 
African point of view, and in estimating its merits this 
has to be allowed for. It is not easy reading; many 
details of purely local value break the interest of the 
narrative. Unpleasant stories, such as the stealing of 
Lobengula’s peace-offering, are barely mentioned. The 
author underrates the numbers killed at the cost of 
inconsistency with his own narrative ; for on page 217 
he says that not more than 1500 of the enemy were 
killed in the war, though elsewhere he gives that number 
as slain in only two battles. This estimate, moreover, 
ignores the hundreds who (as the author admits on 
page 209) died of starvation and exposure. 

Misprints abound, and some of these are misleading. 
The references to Blantyre on page 70, and to the 
experimental plantations that ‘‘are being started” 
there, are very unjust to the Scotch settlers, who had 
secured the success of that colony long before the South 
African Company was even incorporated. When the 
author wanders from political narrative into anthropo- 
logy he frequently falls into error, as when he says 
that the Matabele differ from the rest of the Bantu tribes 
by not practising circumcision. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, the book strikes us as fair 
and accurate. Most of the chapter on the anthropology 
of the Matabele is admirable, and we regard his con- 
clusions as more probable than those of some authors 
to whose opinions more weight might naturally be 
attached. A very useful part of the book is the chapter 
of general conclusions upon the subjects the author was 
especially sent to investigate. He is strongly in favour 
of entrusting this sort of fighting to men who are used 
to natives and their ways, instead of to soldiers trained 
in European fashion. No civilian who has seen troops 
endeavouring to carry out bush-fighting under the rules of 
the barrack-yard is likely to disagree with him. We 
also strongly approve of his protest against the system 
of sending officers from England, and placing them 
over men of great local experience. This system has 
certainly often been attended with most regrettable 
results. 

The author is quite conscious of the inadvisability of 
allowing a war of this kind to be undertaken by a private 
trading company. England has so often denounced the 
Dutch for their former use of the system that we ought 
never to have adopted it. It was probably only due to 
Rhodes’s ambitions being political and not commercial, 
and to Jameson’s high character, that the war was 
carried through without adding a terrible stain to the 
records of English colonization in Africa. As it turned 
out, in spite of the viciousness of the principle of allowing 
a commercial company to enlist men by a promise of 
spoils, and to undertake a war as a business speculation, 
all the credit rests with the ‘‘ freebooters,” and all the 
blame with the regular troops. It was the latter who 
began the war, and the former who ended it. It was 
the former who pacified the country and made friends 
with the natives. They were the Government troops who 
shot the envoys; they were professional officers who 
muddled the pursuit of the king ; they were regulars who 
embezzled the money Lobengula was sending as a peace- 
offering ; and it was the military authorities who spared 
the lives of those two men whose deed of infamous 
treachery was one of the most shameful that has ever 
stained the annals of the British army, and nearly the 
only stain on what was, on the whole, a just and mer- 
ciful war. 
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JOAN HASTE. 


‘Joan Haste.” By H. Rider Haggard. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


M® HAGGARD has made a new departure in his 
latest book ; that generous thirst of his for blood 
is under wonderful restraint. From the Zulus he has 
transferred his attention to the savages of East Anglia, 
and apart from the killing of his heroine in a momentary 
lapse, a pheasant massacre, the smashing of a respect- 
able innkeeper’s face till it was like ‘‘a squashed pumpkin 
with no eyes left for a sinner to swear by,” the killing of 
the dog Towser, and a broken leg or so, there is really 
no violence worth speaking about in the volume before 
us. From his blood-and-thunder romances, the dis- 
covery of which was one of Mr. Lang’s many brilliant 
feats of criticism, Mr. Haggard has turned to the pure 
conventional ; conventionality with dyspepsia, to be pre- 
cise and brief. Just as the real hero of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
is Satan, so the leading part in ‘‘ Joan Haste” is that 
gloomy but magnificent villain, Samuel Rock. Even 
the name has a sinister note in it. ‘‘ Samuel Rock was 
a Dissenter,” we are told at the very beginning ; we hear 
of Joan’s ‘‘ terror” of him, and he enters, ‘‘smiling his 
most obsequious smile.” What can one expect after that 
but villainies? ‘‘ Not uncomely in appearance,” Mr. Hag- 
gard tells us with a fine sense of impartiality, and adds, 
with an artistic air of inadvertency, that his eyes were 
‘* shifty,” and his long white hands (they had, for no 
particular reason, filbert nails that any lady might envy, 
albeit Samuel was a tiller of the soil) were ‘never 
still”; there was ‘‘something furtive and unpleasant 
about them, capable as they were of the strangest con- 
tortions.” By this simple manipulation you have the 
man damned beyond sympathy and ready for all the 
native violence of the Haggard Fates. He makes love 
to Joan most unpleasantly in intense whispers—Mr. 
Haggard has evidently been studying love on the 
English stage—with obbligato ‘‘ strangest contortions,” 
and retires rejected, ‘‘ walking through the grass of the 
graves with a slow and somewhat feline step.” A pretty 
phrase that—it is pleasant, forinstance, to think of Samuel 
Rock shaking his foot at a puddle. Mark, too, the 
restrained beauty of that ‘‘ somewhat.” Heedless youth 
would have had that step all feline or not feline at all ; 
but Mr. Haggard, full of the wise caution of the mature 
artist, qualifies. A proper feline step is quadrupedal. 
No doubt, too, it was snaky in parts, and occasionally 
passed insensibly into the gross movements of the 
gorilla. 

Joan, the heroine, it is needless to say, is the flower 
of her species. Her face was a “‘ flawless oval” (like a 
well-made dish), she had arched brows, and we are 
specifically told that her eyes shone ‘‘ beneath them.” 
Her arms, too, are ‘‘set on to the shoulders with a 
peculiar grace,” and not at any less suitable point of her 
anatomy. She was beautiful under any circumstances, 
and Mr. Haggard never lets you forget it. She is the 
kind of heroine who would be beautiful if you tarred 
and feathered her. Even seen from behind, ‘‘ she looked 
like a person of some refinement,” and Captain Henry 
Graves (R.N.), coming upon her birdsnesting, stopped 
to “‘study the appearance of the loveliest woman that 
he had ever beheld.” Captain Graves—curious how 
needlessly sombre Mr. Haggard is even in his names !— 
is the kind of young man you see on the illustrated price- 
lists of ready-made clothing people. Naturally they loved, 
with disastrous consequences to Joan, and she would not 
marry him for fear of spoiling his future. She was only 
a poor village girl at the time, having been, like the 
majority of her class, changed at birth, and his duty to 
society demanded a mercenary marriage. Consequently 
she followed the usual law of romance and married the 
nearest villain, which villain was Rock. The sole but 
sufficient reason adduced is that the thought of him 
made life seem hateful to her. After a hundred pages or 
so of tattered passions, Rock, whose fingers are probably 
getting tired, realizes that the book ought to be ended, 

oes mad, and starts out to shoot Sir Henry, formerly 
aptain, Graves. Joan hastily dresses herself in a hat 
and coat from nowhere in particular—‘‘ there upon the 
pegs hung a man’s coat and hat not unlike those which 
Sir Henry was wearing that day,” and Heaven knows 
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how they got there, for Rock never wore anything but a 
clerical overcoat, a soft felt hat, and top-boots—and 
hurries out to get shot in her lover’s place. Which 
happens with dramatic precision, for Mr. Haggard’s Pro- 
vidence, if a trifle misanthropic, is an admirable stage- 
manager. 

‘“**¢ Dead!’ shrieked the madman, wringing his hands,” 
repeated ‘‘Dead, dead!” and then, without further 
parley, “‘he was gone”; and for all that Mr. Haggard 
tells us of his subsequent fate, he may be going still 
through the East of England, insulting every casual 
passenger with the furtive and unpleasant motions of his 
gesticulating digits. Sir Henry arrives in the nick of 
time for Joan to- say, ‘‘ Kiss me—I am dying” (dies). 
The curtain comes down dismally on the news of the 
murder, while Ellen, Henry’s sister, declaims a moral 
about sowing the seed and ‘‘ the decrees of Providence,” 
which in this world of Haggard are certainly terrible 
enough. It is indeed a melancholy book, full of forcible 
foolishness, a jerry-built story with a stucco style, and 
it fully justifies Mr. Haggard’s position beside Messrs. 
Hall Caine and Crockett as one of the most popular 
writers of our time. Mr. Wilson’s illustrations are a 
relief to the letterpress. His conception of Samuel 
Rock is quite sufficiently satanic, and should give con- 
siderable satisfaction to the churchmen among the 
obscure multitudes who read this writer; but his ideas 
of a horse’s paces are apparently derived from instanta- 
neous photographs, and are quite unlike any impression 
that has ever been received by the present reviewer. 


FICTION. 


‘*Out of Due Season.” By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
William Heinemann. 1895. 

‘* At Heart a Rake.” By Florence Marryat. London: 
Horace Cox. 1895. 

‘‘A Magnificent Young Man.” By John Strange 
Winter. London: F. V. White & Co. 1895. 


H ERE are three volumes by old and tried favourites 

of the feminine reader, and we can recommend 
them all as being, in their diverse ways, clean and 
readable. By far the strongest piece of work is ‘‘ Out 
of Due Season,” a finely conceived study of a sombre 
village working man and his shallow, pretty wife. She 
deserts him, and he pursues her, to rescue her finally in 
a Soho slum. The book is true without being sordid, 
realistic in the better meaning of the word ; and we have 
read it with the greatest interest and some stirrings of 
emotion. ‘At Heart a Rake” is far inferior as a work 
of art; but Colonel and Mrs. Barton are unhappily 
convincing enough figures, and Lady Phyllis, who is 
worried to death by her uxorious husband, is remarkably 
entertaining. The meetings of the Pushahead Club are 
fairly effective satire, though Miss Florence Marryat 
loses her head in the excitement of her indignation at 
the Last Great Row that terminates the vice-president- 
ship of Lady Phyllis, and a speech degenerates into a 
pamphlet. Of ‘‘ John Strange Winter ”—in spite of the 
fact that we are reminded of Mr. Ruskin’s approval with 
exasperating frequency—it must be admitted that she 
puts together a novel with as much technical skill as any 
living woman writer. ‘‘A Magnificent Young Man” is 
a story of a preposterous hero and his impossible adven- 
tures, which is entertaining from cover to cover. It is 
entirely the method of telling, the quick development, 
the neat, accurate joining that redeems the shallowness 
of its conception. The book is an admirable piece of 
carpentry, albeit the material is only literary deal. If 
one wants to while away a three-hour railway journey, 
this is the book—and there is an end to it. 


‘Jacob Niemand.” By R. H. Sherard. London: Ward 
& Downey. 1895. 

There is one meritorious thing about Mr. Sherard’s 
book, and that is the description of the table manners 
and household habits of a released convict ; the rest is 
watery conventionality of the dreariest kind. Respect- 
able reduced people, the Catons of Eller Glen, Mrs. 
Caton, the widow of that intolerable suckling parson 
who was ruined by wicked swindlers, try and add to the 
income, upon which they support the clerical tradition 
of a genteel insolvency, by taking lodgers. To them 
comes Jacob Niemand, simply bristling with indications 
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that he is the repentant swindler just released from 
penal servitude, and performs a string of the most im- 

ssible self-sacrifices, a series culminating with his plea 
of ‘‘guilty” to acrime that Master Jack Caton has com- 
mitted. But before the trial Mr. Sherard relents, and 
this man of sorrows is finally rewarded by the hand of 
Mary Caton, who marries him and his twenty thousand 
pounds, and no doubt acts as a useful brake on his 
passion for self-sacrifice. The present reviewer has 
found it an unconvincing and indeed a boring story, but 
he can imagine it being read with the deepest emotion 
in the illiterate, respectable, shabby-genteel households 
for which it is probably written. 


“The Woman who Wouldn’t.” By Lucas Cleeve. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall. 1895. 

Woman who Didn't.” By Victoria Crosse. 
Keynote Series. London: John Lane. 1895. 


Mr. Grant Allen must be a proud and happy man 
when he sees the abundant offspring of his ‘‘ Woman 
who Did.” Here are two more silly and slightly im- 
proper books, without style, thought, or wit, without 
the faintest appeal to any human being, that is, except 
to those who are still in the ‘‘ curious” stage of sexual 
development. But perhaps that is saying too much. 
Both have some interest to the student of mental develop- 
ment since both are curious exhibitions of the shallow and 
narrow views of life that suffice the feminine mind. ‘‘ Lucas 
Cleeve” is a type of that mentally diseased class which 
finds ‘‘ Purity”’ in a systematic disuse of the sexual aspect 
of the physical human being. She is so ignorant of 
the principles of physiology and psychology, she is so 
devoid of observation, that she presents the ‘‘ Pure” 
Opalia as sweet in temper and superb in health. This 
Opalia marries an even more absurd ‘‘ Alan” than Mr. 
Grant Allen’s creation, and ‘‘Lucas Cleeve” dwells 
gloatingly upon various details that were better omitted. 
Alan exercises admirable self-restraint, but finally 
almost succumbs to the fascinating Lady Morris, and 
Opalia sacrifices her noble ideal in the interests of 
her husband’s morals. The book is in no way a 
contribution to the sexual question, because the 
writer is evidently quite unaware of the nervous 
physiology of the matter ; it is simply an essay in what 
one might call serious pornography. No doubt it will 
be extensively read by the nasty-minded pure. Miss 
Victoria Crosse follows in practically the same line, 
and an extensive sale among the same large class 
should compensate her for our want of appreciation. 
She describes, out of a luxuriant imagination, the feelings 
and private behaviour of a man who “falls in love” 
with a married woman. The married woman loves him, 
apparently because he tried to kiss her when first he 
met her and bumped her head against a door. But she 
‘* doesn’t ”—possibly because of the literary reaction— 
and so much must be counted to her for righteousness. 
‘‘ Duty—trust me: there is nothing to live for in life 
but that,” says the Woman who Didn’t at the end, and 
so Miss Victoria Crosse, after a hundred and fifty pru- 
rient pages, full of strange expectations, declares for 
the angels and terminates her one interest. The man 
is almost incredibly coarse and tawdry ; and the book is 
instinct with vulgarity from cover to cover. We under- 
stand that Miss Victoria Crosse is a comparatively young 
writer, and we cannot avoid some regret at having to 
notice her first work in this manner. There is, at least, 
vigour in her style. She has fallen upon an unfavourable 
time and ill advice, and attained publicity for work that is 
immature in thought and execution alike. The ‘‘ Woman 
who Didn’t” is a very bad beginning. 


RELIGIOUS GLEANINGS. 


“History of Religion.” By Allan Menzies, D.D. London: 
John Murray. 1895. 

“Daily Footsteps in the Church’s Path.” Compiled by E. L. 
B.C. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 1895. 

“The Church in America.” By Bishop Leighton Coleman. 
London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 1895. 

“ History of English Church Union.” By Rev. G. B. Roberts. 
London: Church Printing Co. 1895. 


"T HERE is no reason discoverable why Dr. Menzies should 
write a history of Religion. He has no new facts to offer, 
no new theory to propound, and no deliciousness of style to 
make old facts palatable or old theories vivid. He has simply 
plodded through a small number of authors and boiled down 
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their works into a kind of Scotch broth, and served it up luke- 
warm for the students of St. Andrews and their friends. Tyler 
and Wellhausen, Professors Max Miiller, Legge, Rhys Davids, 
Monier Williams, with a little Myer, Grimm, and Barth, are his 
chief ingredients. He makes no attempt to combine them in 
any proportions, but jerks them into the stewpan and brings 
them out again much as they went in. His conclusions are that 
they will not flavour each other. “Each nation, as well as each 
individual, must necessarily have a faith specially its own, 
arising out of its own character and experience, and in great part 
incommunicable to others,” and “ no two nations could possibly 
exchange religion.” The first comes oddly from a professor 
whose trade is to communicate such matters, and the second 
stultifies his book as an appeal to the English public. The 
reader’s conclusion is that such works are superfluous, and that 
St. Andrews University students must be content with a very 
thin diet. 

The five minutes daily snacks for churchmen are not, as the 
Rev. T. B. Dover claims in his hotly commendatory preface, 
“characterized by extreme simplicity,” but only by extreme 
scrappiness. Such enchiridia are both useless and teasing ; 
useless because few of the extracts contain a whole thought, 
and teasing because fine writers and fools alike are torn to 
tatters to supply “shrewd, matter-of-fact, devout Englishmen ” 
with what they do not want and cannot use, the odds and ends 
of a pious rag-bag, the scraps of old sermons, and the siftings 
of a small clerical library. 

“The Church in America” is a more solid work and contains 
much that is interesting. The Church, it may be noted, is the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, of which Dr. Coleman is the 
Bishop of Delaware. There is a briskness about the book, 
especially when the author treats of the rascalities of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the cruelties they practised upon their brother Pro- 
testants. It is part of the irony of history that his most religious 
and gracious Majesty King Charles II. was the human agent for 
stopping the diabolical atrocities of these sons of freedom. If 
Wordsworth had known the facts of the case he could not have 
written his two foolish sonnets upon these establishment-loving 
tyrants, beginning “ Well worthy to be magnified are they.” 
John Wesley, too, fares badly at the historian’s hands. His 
amorous designs upon the niece of Thomas Causton, his fury 
because she rejected him, the methodical way in which he 
retaliated for the sprete injuria forma, the superstitious appro- 
priation of his bones by Dissenters, all make up an amusing 
chronicle. Whitefield also comes in for his share of exposure, 
and it was noticed by competent observers that in spite of the 
screeching, fainting, convulsions, visions (and bastards) which 
followed upon his preaching, “those who are most bigoted to 
this new preacher have not as yet reformed their lives and 
conversation.” We Englishmen do not yet understand how 
rapidly the Church of England is growing in America. In fifty 
years the population of the United States has increased 260 per 
cent, but the communicants have increased goo per cent, and 
the conventicles of the Pilgrim Fathers are doubtless being 
bought up, at reasonable rates, by Dr. Coleman and all his 
company. At least Dr. Coleman’s book is not unlikely to be 
bought up. 

The history of the English Church Union is not likely to meet 
with a similar fate. The tedious fulminations of the Society 
against the deceased wife’s sister, its dull petitions, memo- 
rials and resolutions, and much more of the nature of warmed-u 
cabbage, make the reviewer queasy when he beholds it. The 
few anecdotes of real interest are buried in a mass of verbiage, 
but one we must extract for the reader’s benefit. A consecrated 
wafer was abstracted by a wily Brummagem Protestant, delivered 
to “Mr. Churchwarden Perkins,” and marked in open Court with 
carnal ink. It was rescued bythe persevering efforts of the Society, 
and finally swallowed with reverence and wincing by His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, before breakfast on the eve of 
St. Lucy’s feast, in the presence of several excited members of 
the Union. Forthwith a resolution of thankfulness was passed 
by the Society that “some reparation, however tardy and in- 
adequate, was made,” and the peccant Perkins was ejected at the 
next Easter Vestry from his high office as churchwarden. His 
Grace, we believe, introduced a Bill shortly after this to forbid 
the use of mineral inks in law-courts, but this is not chronicled 
by the Rev. G. Bayfield Roberts. The Bill was rejected as 
savouring too much of Socialism, and now the Union is terribly 

rplexed because the Archbishop has sworn by the Mass that 
S will never again be made the tardy and inadequate receptacle 
for inks of any kind. Lord Halifax thought of writing to the 
Pope upon the matter, but he could not find any Latin word for 
ink which did not also mean vitriol and boot-blacking, so the 
matter has had to drop, for his Holiness would have to know 
the exact material which his Grace had to swallow, otherwise 
his casuistry would be defective and his condolences would be 
but fallible,and a new chapter would then be added to this book 
—which God forbid ! 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Ein Narr.” Von Hans von Kahlenberg. Dresden und Leipzig : 
Carl Reissner. 1895. 

THIS is the war between capital and labour pictured from all 
sides. If barbarians, witha militant religion, were to sw 

over our present civilization, and this book by chance cocapel 
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burning and reappeared a thousand years hence, it would be a 
vivid picture of what is happening to-day. We feel this 
woman's dire misery and that man’s despair ; we see with his 
eyes, though he see oppression of those he loves and suicide as 
the only way. We are among the mob when they roam aim- 
lessly through the streets, making jokes, breaking the lamps and 
shop windows ; the blood rushes to our heads as we face the 
dragoons, weecho the cry of the bomb-thrower—nothing matters, 
it is blind war to the death. The side of the proletariat is most 
fully represented ; but we see other aspects as well: the great 
manufacturer, who is an all the more determined upholder of 
the present state because he started as an errand boy: he him- 
self is one of the people. He does a great deal for his hands ; 
but he would rather starve than give in to the strike. The 
strong must fight their way to the top—that is his religion, and 
Bismarck is hishero. Heisa patriot ; German industry is com- 

ting in the world’s fight ; and during the strike he imports 

elgians into his factory. Wecatch glimpses of others too ; the 
superfine young artist, who sees impressions and copy every- 
where, to the disgust of the social-minded hero; the older 
workman, who has been through the war and believes in God and 
the Kaiser; the old-fashioned clergyman, in whose eyes 
Christian Socialism is a danger to the Church. Of course, just 
as the conversations in the book are not real or dramatic, 
appearing merely to represent the various views which go to 
make up the panorama of the day, so too individual character 
goes to the wall. No single character is original, not one is a 
complete, rounded, living person. The right types are indicated 
in the right places, their useful parts have received a rub of the 
artist’s leather, and that isenough. Except in the case of the 
old workman, these figures are not a bore, which is high 
praise, considering that there is very little story to excite our 
interest in them. We do not hear a great deal about the old 
workman, it is true, but we see him once or twice too often, 
and the book is apt enough to stand still even without his help. 
As with individual character, so with the town. It is a Berlin 
compressed, with the over-sordid working quarter close to the 
fashionable streets, and between them a halfway house, a link 
between the two worlds, the renowned music-hall, whose glaring 
lights have something of the symbolic glamour which Zola 
delights to use. But the upshot of this book, which deals with 
types and things in the lump, is intensely individualistic, though 
indirectly so. What have all these people been fighting for? 
Why have they variously hoped, or cursed, or worked, or died, 
considering the last scene of all is as the first? The mills are 
at work again, the rebels of the barricade are drinking the 
schnaps to which the masters have treated them on the great 
Bismarck festival ; the yirl whom the hero rescued from the 
canal, who was for him the “ people,” has fallen and disappeared 
—what is the meaning of this universal “as you were,” what is 
the one certain and unchanging factor in this ineffectual turmoil ? 
The hero, who has gained none of the things on which he had 
set his heart during his years of devoted labour, answers the 
satirical speech of his cynical friend, “Ich fiirchte, ich bin 
unheilbar, Wolf . . . ich habe sie doch lieb . . .” This is the 
last word. To other people these affairs may appear in other 
lights ; but to the artist the whole thing means individual occu- 
pation. To some minds the measure of hopes and strifes is 
their realization and effectuality—in this case #z/7. To the artist, 
the hopes and strifes are worth exactly what they were worth as 
occupations to the individual hopers and strivers, and this peace- 
ful note rings back a final harmony over the else meaningless 
comedy of sounds. If“ Ein Narr” is not highly original, it is 
honestly written, honest work. 


“British East Africa, or Ibea.” By P. L. McDermott. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1895, 


This is a second edition. of a work originally published three 
years ago. It has been rewritten in part, and has been enlarged 
by the addition of nine new chapters dealing in the main with 
the negotiations in regard to Uganda. It has been brought 
down to April of the present year—that is, down to the date of 
acceptance of the Government proposals for the transfer of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company’s administration and 
preete. For the benefit of those who may not know, it ma 

stated, in order to avoid any misapprehension, that this book 
is a history of the formation and work of the Company compiled 
from official documents (with an enormous amount of padding 
in the shape of extracts from “ Times” leading articles) by its 
acting secretary with the authority of the directors. We sup- 
pose it has found a certain public, or there would be no second 
edition, unless the Company, in its anxiety to carry out the 
wishes of the late Sir William Mackinnon, is prepared to lose 
money in justifying itself with the world. No doubt those who 
admire the aims and methods of the British East Africa Com- 
pany, and who like to contemplate the achievements of a body of 
men who have endeavoured to open out a large slice of Africa 
to commercial enterprise, with the aid of rifles, bad gin, and im- 
perial sanction, will find pleasure in this volume. Those who are 
not in sympathy with the Company, and possibly those who merely 
look for an impartial statement of the case as between the Com- 
pany and the Government, will find no pleasure and not much 
real profit. Inthe nature of things, a book issued under such 
auspices as this one could not be impartial. It makes no direct 

retence of being so, and so far that isa merit. On the other 
d, we have come across no actual perversions of fact. There 
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is nothing notoriously unfair in the book, and if the author 
attacks the late Government in somewhat severe terms about 
Uganda, it must be remembered that he is stating the Com- 
pany’s case as forcibly as he can, and that the Company, if the 
whole business be looked at from its point of view, had cause of 
grievance against the Government. For the rest, the style is 
not brilliant, but the whole story is told with directness and 
lucidity, even if it is a trifle long-drawn-out. Some of the appen- 
dices can serve no purpose but to run up the printing bill ; and 
the book, as a whole, would have appealed to a wider class if a 
little less had been said about the Company and a little more 
about British East Africa itself. 


“Hubert Robert et son Temps.” Par C. Gabillot. Paris: 
Librairie de 1895. 


This, the new number of “Les Artistes Célébres,” seems 
rather a big book to be devoted to an artist so comparatively 
insignificant as Robert, considering what slight volumes have 
been given, in the same series, to far greater men. However, 
it is not Robert alone, but the whole age in which he lived, the 
movements in which he took part, that are M. Gabillot’s theme. 
Robert was one of the first of the Frenchmen who, about the 
middle of last century, were attracted to classic antiquity; who 
originated that singular enthusiasm for all things Roman, so 
dominant during the Revolution. M. Gabillot, who insists that 
David must not be regarded as an originator of this movement, 
gives a complete catalogue of Robert’s works, and has an 
interesting chapter on the origin of the Louvre. Some of the 
red chalk drawings reproduced are charming; the other illus- 
trations have in too many cases suffered in reproduction. 


“The Caxton Head Catalogue.” No. 300. London: J. & 
L. Tregaskis. 1895. 


Catalogues have been long a byword for dryness ; but if all 
catalogues were like that of the Caxton Head, we should all be 
ordering them from Mudie’s. Mr. Tregaskis is indeed to be 
congratulated. Not only do numbers of the items send a thrill 
through the collector’s heart ; but the sumptuous illustrations 
make the book itself one to collect. It is a thing of beauty, and 
we commend it to those whose money is spent, and credit ex- 
hausted, as a consolation prize. 


“Punishment and Reformation. An Historical Sketch of the 
Rise of the Penitentiary System.” By Frederick Howard 
Wines, LL.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 


Dr. Wines’s book “does not pretend to be either original or 
exhaustive.” It is meant, therefore, we presume, for the lay or 
general reader. Considering it as such, we find in it many 
commendable qualities. The subject of crime has always had 
attractions. At the present time criminal anthropology is a 
fashionable science. Dr. Wines, we are glad to see, without 
rejecting unexamined the unripe and contradictory conclusions 
of its professors, decides that their main contentions are not 
proven. Himself a man who has madea practical study of 
prisons and prisoners, he is not prone to theories and dogma- 
tism, and resents the aggressions of a raw “science,” that 
seems, in its warfare against freedom, desirous almost to repeat 
the old-fashioned tyrannies of religion. Whatthose tyrannies were 
is a familiar story, told in these pages with a perhaps too dreary 
circumstance. Unless we have overlooked it, the author does 
not draw a necessary if unwelcome inference. It was the con- 
fident belief in a future life which was the mainspring of all 
such cruelty ; and in proportion as that belief takes different 
shape in men’s minds does their treatment of their fellow- 
men become forbearing, friendly, just. The popular preacher 
credits this modern gentleness to the indirect influence of Chris- 
tianity, and perhaps he is not mistaken. Unfortunately, it did 
not begin to tell until the popular preacher began to lose his 
ancient power. Dr. Wines’s opening chapters should be whole- 
some reading for the ordinary public, which has the vaguest 
idea of what crime is, and is apt to nourish a conventional 
indignation against offences, blackened by superannuated laws, 
survivals from the needs of a long-past condition of society ; 
and, on the other hand, to endure with complacency evils that 
our limping legislation is only now beginning to conceive. 


“Im Horste des Rothen Adlers.” Ein Roman aus der jiingsten 
Vergangenheit. Von? Hallea.S.: W. Kutschbach. 1895. 


It would not be worth while to notice this book, if it did not 
point amoral. Novelists, as a rule, are not attracted by the 
big events of contemporary politics, or not sufficiently attracted 
to find in them a dramatic subject. Here is an anonymous 
author who attempts a picture of Court politics, and brings in a 
complete set of real figures with real names, from the Emperor 
to Fraulein Leisinger. How is he to use all these realities? 
We feel, perhaps, a certain respect for the strong nerves of the 
writer who is not bored and irritated by the overdone excite- 
ments of the moment, but quite freshly and gaily launches out 
into a ten-page description of the meeting between the Emperor 
and Bismarck, and there are some three hundred words or more 
to the page. The author really does interest us a little in his 
Court intrigues and higher politics, only all that is but a back- 
ground (though sometimes obstreperous background) to the 
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doings of an uninteresting hero. That is where the difficulty 
must always lie in treating big historical facts in fiction. If 
the private and public doings of kings and prime ministers and 
others who are before the eyes of the world, could so impress 
the imagination of the novelist as to inspire him to make them 
the centre of interest, all might be well. But what really 
happens is that the author, intoxicated with proud importance, 
works his politics and kings far beyond the needs of the 
measley little hero, and then with a shot from a pistol finishes 
him off and abruptly washes his own hands of the political 
mess he has been cooking so carefully. However, it is hardly 
fair to be solemn about the book, which is not bad fun in its 
way, though no doubt we should think it unbearable nonsense 
if it were about London instead of Berlin. 


“ A Yacht-Master’s Racing Record.” Edited by Charles Besley. 
London : Horace Cox. 1895. 


William O’Neill is in the first rank of racing captains; it was 
he who directed Iverna to her successes, and the interest of this 
record of his progress in the art will be indicated if we quote 
from the opening a sentence he himself overheard on the Float- 
ing Bridge, a remark which clinched a discussion of his merits 
by two yacht-masters: “ D—— me if I think he has left the 
plough long!” This was certainly a vigorous manner of ex- 

ressing contempt; but the supposition was wide of the mark, 
“Mickey” had started seafaring before he was fourteen, 
and he was at the moment of his first defeat as good a sailor 
as any of his competitors, only he had not yet learnt the tricks 
of racing. 


“A Journal of the Plague Year, written by a Citizen who con- 
tinued all the while in London.” By Daniel Defoe. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co. 1895. 


As Mr. George Aitken remarks in his Introduction, Defoe 
was singularly successful in the realistic setting of his story, so 
successful indeed that some who make the mistake of being 
more interested in the plague than in the citizen who describes 
it are apt to find the journal dull in places. The saddler was 
the kind of character who should have kept his sentiments 
rigorously to himself, and who therefore detailed them on every 
occasion, Whatever practical criticisms he made were admir- 
able, but his religious feeling was relentlessly importunate, and 
he was often at more pains to express what he felt himself than 
to give a vivid picture of terrors which would strike his readers 
with awe. This is all eminently in character. Just at this 
moment we are accustomed to delight in anything that is 
anconscious or dry in feeling, and this reprint will supply solid 
and restful reading. 


We have also received “Annual Report of the Department 
of Mines and Agriculture of N. S. W. for the year 1894” 
(Sydney : Charles Poker) ; “ Transactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects,” vol. xxxvi., edited by Geo. Holmes ; “ Strikes, 
Labour Questions, and other Economic Difficulties,” by A. W. 
Johnston, M.A. (Bliss, Sands & Foster); vols. i. and ii. of 
Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” (Macmillan’s Pocket Edition) ; 
Longfellow’s “Complete Poetical Works” (Routledge, Cam- 
bridge Edition) ; “ Vignettes of the North,” by George Eyre- 
‘Todd (Glasgow: Morison Brothers) ; “The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” vols. xii. and xiii. of Archibald Constable’s Reprint of 
the “ Waverley Novels,” “‘ Hamlet,” vol. i. of Routledge’s Ariel 
Shakespeare, with illustrations from the designs of Frank 
Howard ; vol. v. of Archibald Constable’s “ Whitehall Shake- 
speare,” containing Henry VI., parts i., ii., and iii. ; new edition 
of “ Nightshade,” by William Johnston, M.P. (Belfast: R. 
Aickin & Co.) ; Course iii. of the ‘‘ Practical” Series of Varied 
Occupations, “ Cardboard Modelling,” by William Nelson and 
Hebert Sutcliffe (George Philip & Son); “Stories from the 
Earthly Paradise” forming Number xi. of “The Penny Poets” 
(“ Review of Reviews ”). 


NOTICE.— The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be sent 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; 
or to the City Orricr, 18 Finch Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The Sarurpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
K1osQuE DUPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


TITLED, PROFESSIONAL, & MERCANTILE CLASSES 


COVERING THE RISK OF 


ACCIDENTS an 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


AND UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


GRANTING AN ANNUITY, 


SUMS ASSURED from £500 to £4000. 


WITH DISABLEMENT ALLOWANCES UP TO £12 A WEEK. 
Premiums from £2. 


A WORLD-WIDE POLICY. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., 


40 to 44 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1871, 


ASSETS (including Uncalled Capital, 31 Dec., 1894), £403,397. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPEC] ALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &e. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order jor a variety of purposes. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


ren. 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The . 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138. 7s, 6d, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
— it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 16s, 9s, 
the constantly increasing mumber of customers it res us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 
Including Vintages 1868, '74, '77, '78, '80, '84, '88, ‘89, 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 

6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station, 

Price List Free by Post. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester: sor” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE 
ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING. 
NATIVE 
aily at and 5.30). 
Os RICH FARM. 
Daily from 12.0). 

MAGNIFICENT FIREWORKS. 

By C. T. Brock & Co., every Thursday at 8.0. 


RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Augustus 

Harris, Lessee and Manager.—EVERY EVENING, New Drama, CHEER, 

BOYS, CHEER, by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and Henry Hamilton. 
Powerful cast. Box office now open. 


ANTED.—Type Writing, by a Lady. MSS. and other 
Matter. Terms 1s. per 1000 words, or 2}d.a sheet.—Apply Miss Nicuo.- 
son, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
UY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE.— 


Early application should be made to secure rooms for the Winter Session. 
to 16s. a week.—Apply to the WarpeEN, The College, Guy's 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITALAND COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on Tuesday, October 1st, 1895. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the col- 


legiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 720 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 
we large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and was formally opened 

st summer. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the Warden of the College 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1895-96 will open on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, 
when the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.L.E., 
C.S.1. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz. : 
One of £150 and one of £60, in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry for third year’s students. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Sessional 
Examinations, as well as several medals. i 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 


tary. 
The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
p ly to | or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made for 
students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for dental students and 
for qualified kept by the Medical 
A register of approved lodgings is kept by the ical Secretary, w! so a 
page medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses. 
For prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. Rendle, the Medical Secretary, 
G.'H. MAKINS, Dean. 


AMATEUR MECHANICS.—Instruction daily in Car- 


F_DUCATIONAL HOME FOR DELICATE GIRLS 

in an English Medical Man's family. Large airy house in its own grounds in 
Switzerland. 
BAKING POWDER 

IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES. 
H. HALFORD & CO. 
Telegraphic Address: “MONITOR, LONDON.” 

Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares yor investment or 

speculation, 
70 &71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad, 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND. 

best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs. Wuyte, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, 

THE BEST 

a POWDER 

70 & 71 Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
are closed. 
H. HALFORD & CO.,, 
39° 


North London Hospital 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, 


Mount Vernon, Hampstead, and 41 Fitzroy Sq., W. 


FOUNDED 1860. 


Established for the Reception of Patients from ail parts of the Kingdom, 
Treasurer.—ALFRED Hoare, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Chairman.—BENJAMIN A. Lyon, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—The Rt. Hon. Lord RoBarts. 


THERE is no disease the ravages of which extend to a greater degree 
amongst the people of the United Kingdom than Consumption, and the 
whole community must be interested in alleviating the sufferings of 
those who have been so unfortunate as to contract this disease. 


224,590 Patients have been relieved since the foundation of the 
Charity. 

2,826 Out-Patients 
884 In-Patients 


The Charity has No Endowment whatever, and is entirely 
supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


} treated last year. 


Funds are urgently needed to enable the Committee to Furnish the New 
Wing recently opened by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, and to 
pay off a debt of £8,000 now owing on the building. 


LIFE NOMINATION TO BED IN HOSPITAL, £315. 


Contributions will be thankfully received at the Office, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, W., by the Secretary, LIONEL F. HILL, M.A. 


THE CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION, 


Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President: THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice=President: EARL CRANBROOK. 
Treasurer: THE REV. CANON ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL-St. Thomas’s Hill, Canterbury. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL—St. John’s Wood, Marylebone. 


‘This Society is fulfilling a very great and rapidly increasing work of 
the utmost importance to the Church. .. . No better help to our distressed 
clergy could possibly be devised.” —THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free Main- 
tenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) Children 
of the Clergy of the Established Church of England and Wales. The 
children are Elected by vote, in May and November, Candidates for 
admission must be between the ages of Eight and Twelve (Boys under 
certain conditions up to Thirteen) on the day of election. Forms of 
application for admission and all particulars to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

By means of an Apprenticing Fund, children on leaving are 
assisted to further education, or to make a start in life. 


2,976 children have been admitted to the benefits of these Schools 
which now contain 220. At least £7,000 a year must be raised from 
voluntary sources alone. Subscriptions, Donations, and Offertories are 
earnestly asked, to meet greatly increased needs. 

As a proof of the present distress, it may be stated that 
though the numbers in the Schools have been raised in the last five 
years from 195 to 222, the number of candidates seeking admis- 
sion has nearly trebled in the same period, of whom the large 
majority are Orphans of Beneficed Clergymen. 

A Life Donor of £10 10s., or an Annual Subscriber of £1 1:., is 
entitled to one Vote at each half-yearly Election. 


The help of the Clergy is eainestly asked to assist in making the 
work of these Schools more widely known. 
Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Rev. H. WESLEY DENNIS, M.A., Secretary: 


Offices—62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK AnD 


Honorary Secretaries { PERCY R. POCOCK. 


— Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 

sums ranging from 10s, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
apwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year, In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THirTY GUINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20, if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s, 6d. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion, The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
apon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, EsqQ., TJreasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, London, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents: 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) SMALL Homes. 
(2) BoaRDING-OUT. 
(3) EMIGRATION. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 


The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. DE 
M. Rupo-r, Secretary. 


Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS “ARETHUSA” AND “ CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 


President.—Tue Ricur Hon. rue EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E, HUBBARD, Esa. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esa. 

Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Esa. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Esq. 
Bankers.—Tuz LONDON anv WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn, 
London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 

1, The Training Ship “ Arethusa,” Moored at Greenhithe, 
2. The “ Chichester’’ Tender, } on the Thames, 

3. The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
4. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 

5. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 

6. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 

7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 

8. The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 

9. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
to, Training Ships’ Depot, 100 East India Dock Road, E. 

In these Ships and Homes nearly 1000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed, 
Yodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 
and women. 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purchase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 
Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Secretary, or Bankers. 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour's Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 
419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Ese. (fro “em.). 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries LUCAS, Eso. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


HE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 
school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones, 

2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 
3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 
4.—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 
—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
. paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions, 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, in grateful acknowledg- 
cust for She greet blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W.; or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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CHARITIES, &c. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho 
Square, W. Founded 1842. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1887. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President—The DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED for the maintenance of 
65 beds. DAVID CANNON, Secretary. 


‘THE GROSVENOR HOSPITAL FOR 
. WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


Vincent Square, S.W. 
President—VISCOUNT CROSS. 
Lady President—The BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 


In consequence of the increased accommodation, 
FUNDS are greatly NEEDED 


ALEX. S. HARVEY, Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 

INSTITUTION (supported solely by voluntary 
contributions).—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for 
FUNDS to enable them to keep their large fleet of 304 
lifeboats and their crews in efficient working order. Help 
is particularly needed at the present time. Since 1824 the 
Institution has granted rewards for the saving of upwards of 
38,000 lives on the coasts of the United Kingdom. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary, Charles Dibdin, Esq., 14 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., and by all the Banks in the United 
Kingdom. 


FOR EVERY SHILLING SENT A DAY 

IN EPPING FOREST, including rail and substantial 
meal, can be provided for a poor and often sickly EAST 
LONDON CHILD. Ten thousand waiting to go. Every 
gift, great or small, promptly acknowledged as usual by 
Rev. J. W. Atkinson, Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E. 
Parcels of clothing welcome also. Balance-sheet by char- 
tered accountants to every donor. 


A WEEK AT THE SEA.—Help is 

earnestly solicited for the Sick Poor of Plaistow, E. 
(“London over the border.”) Pop. 21,000. During the 
last three months 3278 necessitous poor patients obtained 
advice and medicine at St. Mary’s Dispensary, and 1266, 
too ill to do so, were visited at their own Homes by our 
Medical Missioner, or nursed in our Hospital for Sick 
Children. Many of these are waiting to be sent to St. 
Monica’s Home of Rest for Women, and St. Mary’s 
Holiday Home for Children at Southend-on-Sea. Cheques 
and orders to Rev. T. Given-Wilson, Vicar of Plaistow, 
London, E. 


CCANCER WARDS OF THE MIDDLE- 
SEX HOSPITAL. 


25 beds devoted to helpless, incurable cases. 


A Fund of £12,000 is being raised for the purpose of 
erecting a separate building for the accommodation of the 
female cancer patients hitherto located in the Hospital—an 
improvement which is urgently demanded on the ground of 
the health, comfort, and convenience of the patients. 
Towards the cost of the new building the sum of £8000 
has been paid or promised, and an urgent APPEAL is now 
made for the balance of £4000 still required. Patients are 
admitted without letters or any recommendation, save that 
of necessity, and are permitted to remain until “ relieved by 
art or released by death.” 


F. CLARE MELHADO, Secretary-Superintendent. 
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ST: MARY’S HOSPITAL, Paddington, 
W., greatly needs HELP. 
THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Gower Street.— FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Bankers, Coutts & Co., No. 59 Strand. 


N. H. NIXON, Secretary. 


[LON DON HOSPITAL, Whitechapel, E. 
—FUNDS are urgently NEEDED. Bankers, 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co. ; Glyn, Mills & Co. 


G. Q. ROBERTS, House-Governor. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn 

Road. W.C.—Open free to the sick poor without 
letters of recommendation. This Charity is unendowed, 
and urgently NEEDS your HELP. 


CONRAD W. THIES, Secretary. 


S EAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 
(Dreadnought), Greenwich.—AID for the Society’s 
Hospitals and Dispensaries urgently NEEDED. 
P. MITCHELLI, Secretary. 


COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. No available 
Capital. N. BROMLEY, Warden. 


CENTRAL LONDON THROAT, NOSE, 
AND EAR HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road. 
Open daily to the poor without letter of recommendation. 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
RICHARD KERSHAW, Secretary. 


‘THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), 
Fulham Road, S.W. Poor persons admitted on 
their own application. A number of beds are provided 
for the use of patients who may remain for life. CON- 
TRIBUTIONS urgently solicited. Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. W. H. HUGHES, Secretary. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, opposite 

Westminster Abbey, instituted 1719, the oldest 
hospital in London dependent upon voluntary contribu- 
tions, is in VERY URGENT NEED of FUNDS. 
Bankers, Messrs. C. Hoare & Co., 37 Fleet Street ; 
Messrs. Barclay, Ransom & Co., 1 Pall Mall East. 


SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


K! NG'S 


ST: PETER’S HOSPITAL FOR STONE, 
&c., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

In-Patients treated last year, 445 ; out-patients, including 

men, women, and children, 4722. Total attendances, 


34,452. 

The COMMITTEE APPEAL for ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS to maintain the hospital in its present 
efficiency. Bankers, Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co. 


IRWIN H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 


Cllr of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Sq., 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom, 
Established 1807. 


Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both 
sexes, and all ages, from children a month old to adults over 95. Over 
461,850 patients have been relieved since the formation of the charity up te 
the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 
the Society’s Bankers, Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by 


the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
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SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRAL’ 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO, — 


GREEN & CO, Head Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON &CO.J Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
Fenchurch or to 


For Sane to the er: firm, at 
treet, Charing Cross, 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
* BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 

EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS via BOMBAY *} every week, 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,’ NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 


every fortnight. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 


For particulars a at the Com; "s Offices, Leadenhall Street, E.C., 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL InsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
123-58 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and a2 PALL MALL, S.W. 

bed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid- “up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Managir. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £4,000,000. * ESTABLISHED 1824. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Lonpon : 3 Kine St., E.C. 150 West Greorce Sr, 
Heap Orrice—35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Secretary—J. K. Macponavp. Actuary—Coun M‘Cuaic, F.F.A, 
General Manager—A. DUNCAN. 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

Early Bonus Scheme. (E.B.) The following, among other special advan- 
tages, apply to ordinary Policies issued under this Scheme. Besides being pa yable 
yey ond on proof of death and title, they are, at the end of three years from 
their date: 

Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions; Indisputable on the ground of Errors or 
Omissions ; World-Wide without Extra harge ; and kept in force, wholly or 
partially, even in case of re ayment of Premium. 

Special Bonus Scheme. DB) Under this Scheme Prorit. Poticies are 
issued at Non-Profit Kates, ao — in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent, besides a further progressive 
addition of £1 per cent per annum. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable conditions, 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS, 


EDWARD W, BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


“FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 
“security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping; now he must 
“ himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Kew York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. 
Invested Funds 
Fire.— Life._Endow 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE BONUSES LARCE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS. 


£8,600,934. 
Amnuities. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IM 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code; UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 
* SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2 rd Street, New York, end 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, C., desire to call the attention of 
READING Ange to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House im 
London for fillin; the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, EL BERSHEH II. 


Fourth Memoir of the Archxological on of Egypt. & F. Lu. Grirrita 
and P. E, Newsury, and Appendix by G. W. Fraser. ith 23 Plates (two 
coloured). 25s. Sold at the Offices of the » pt EXPLORATION Funp, 37 Great 
po ay ya and by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Bernard Quaritch, and 
Asher 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


On the 24th inst. will be published 
A NEW NOVEL BY 
MISS BROUGHTON, 


Author of “Nancy,” &c., 
ENTITLED 


SCYLLA of CHARYBDIS. 


In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 
NOW READY. 


NORMANSTOWE. 


In three vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

NOT COUNTING THE T. By “Tasma,” 
of Uncle Piper of Piper's Her Earliest Youth,” 
&c, In three vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
ANTHONY RAEME. by Epiru Gray Wueer- 
WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ Vengeance of Medea,” &c. In one vol., crown 
8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BuRLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


‘*These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.' But let us not be misunderstood, ‘Three of the six are simply 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte ; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
Powe | of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘ The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘ Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. ey are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the. 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue." — 7imes. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, at Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 

Any part of the United Kingdom............41 8 2 

All other parts of the TIO 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa,. 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and. 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
Ws. DAWSON & SONS, LimiTeD, Successors to 


Head Offices ; 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE CHAIN OF GOLD; or, In Crannied Rocks. 
By STANDISH O'GRADY, Author of “ Finn and His Com- 
panions,” ‘* The Bog of Stars,” &c. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


MOLLY DARLING! By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
New Volume of the ‘‘ Autonym Library.’’) Paper, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 


OUTRE-MER: Impressions of America. By PAUL 
BOURGET, Member of the French Academy. With Fron- 
tispiece Portrait. Cloth, 16s. 


GRANIA WAILE: A West Connaught Story of the 
Sixteenth Century. By FULMAR PETREL. With Frontis- 
piece and Map. Cloth, 6s. 


TWO SEASONS IN SWITZERLAND. By 
Dr. HERBERT MARSH, R.N., Member of the Alpine Club. 
With Twelve full-page Illustrations from Photographs by O. 
Williamson. Buckram, 103. 6d. net. 


KRISHNA KANTA’S WILL: A Tale of Bengali 
Lif. By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERGEE, Author 
of “The Poison Tree,” &c. Translated by MIRIAM KNIGHT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED: 
Being a Handbook to Marriage. 48th Thousand. Paper covers, 
Is. 


REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. By R.F. 
HORTON, M.A., D.D. Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH: A Record of His Life 
and Work. By his Daughter, HYPATIA BRADLAUGH 
BONNER. With an Account of his Parliamentary Struggle, his 
Politics, and his Attitude to Religion, by JOHN M. ROBERT- 
SON. Third and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. Two Vols. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


HURST & BLAGKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
TO SET HER FREE. ByG. M. Rostns (Mrs. 


Baillie Reynolds), Author of “ A False Position,” “‘ The Ides of March,” &c, 
2 vols. 


DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs. Georcr Corbett, 


Author of “‘ Cassandra,” &c. 2 vols. 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By Ave ine Ser- 


GEANT, Author of “ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” “ Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols 


TWO NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVELS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWIXT WILL AND WILL NOT. By Jessie 


L, NicHOLson, 


Second Edition of TOO LATE REPENTED. 


By Mrs, Forrester, Author of “Viva,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY 
BEATRICE WHITBY. 


Now First Published, in One Volume, 2s. 6d. 


A MATTER OF SKILL 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY. 
Uniform with the following Works by the same Author. 
THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 
ONE REASON WHY. 

PART OF THE PROPERTY. 
IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 


LONDON : HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTep, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


HEART OF OAK: a Tiree-Stranded Yarn. 


By W. Crark Russett, Author of “The Convict Ship.”” 3 vols., 15s. net, 
At every Library. (Oct. 1. 


SONS OF BELIAL. By Wituam Westatt, 


Author of ‘Red Ryvington,” ‘‘ Trust Money,” &c. 2 vols., ros. net. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. By 


Mrs. HunGerrorp, Author of ‘The Three Graces.” 3 vols., 15s. net. 

**The book is written in Mrs. Hungerford’s lightest vein ; it is full 
of high spirits.”—Dairy Curonicie. 

**Beyond all doubt or question ‘The Professor’s Experiment,’ is 
one of the most mirthful and most wholesome books of the year. 
The author of this exhilarating story is gifted with the rare facult; 
of creating humorous dialogue that bristles with repartee an 
sparkles with badinage. . . . Such a fictional tonic cannot but be 
regarded as ‘a boon and a blessing to men’ by every novel-reader 
ofa cheerful mind.”—Datty Tevecrarn. 


LILITH. By Gerorce MacDonatp, Author 


of *‘ Phantastes.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE: a Diary 


of To-day. Choicely printed on blush-rose paper, and handsomely bound. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAGONET ABROAD. By Gerorce R. Sims, 


Author of ‘‘ Mary Jane's Memoirs,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
**Mr. Sims’s book is full of amusing things. . . . What a sarcastic 
dog itis! The best praise one can bestow on a book of this class (and 
Mr. Sims’s book deserves it) is that though the themes are familiar, 
the treatment of them is lively and fresh.’”—Daity News. 


THE KING IN YELLOW. By Roserr W. 


Cuampbers. Long feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
**Mr. Chambers richly deserves the good things that have been 
said about his literary work. No writer of short stories has struck a 
more original vein.”—Morninc Leaper. 


CLARENCE. By Brer Harte. (A Com- 


panion Story to “‘ A Waif of the Plains” and “‘ Susy.”) With 8 Illustrations 
by A. Jule Goodman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


** As fine a bit of work as Bret Harte has ever done.” 
HERALD. 


“There is scarcely any author of our day who writes with such 
unfailing cleverness and so sustains his reputation as Mr. Bret 
Harte, . . . ‘Clarence’ is clear, strong stuff.”— Patt Mar Gazerre. 


NEW COLLECTED EDITION OF 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS 


Messrs. Cuarro & Winvus have pleasure in announcing the publication of an 
entirely New Edition of CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, in crown 8vo Volumes, at 
Three Shillings and Sixpence each. ‘This Series will be issued under the title of 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, and wiil consist of Seventeen Volumes, handsomely 
set in a specially cast longprimer type of bold face, printed on a pleasant-feeling laid 
paper, and elegantly bound in cloth. The Volumes will be published monthly in the 
following order. 


1. PEG WOFFINGTON; AND CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. (Ready. 
2. HARD CASH. [Ready. 
3. THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With a Preface by Sir WaLrer 

Besant. [Noveméber. 
4. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. [ December. 


5. THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH; AND 
SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE. L/anuary, 1896. 


6. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF; JACK OF ALL TRADES; A 
HERO AND A MARTYR; AND THE WANDERING HEIR. 


(February. 

7. LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. (March. 
8. THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. [Afpril. 
9. GRIFFITH GAUNT. [May. 
10. FOUL PLAY. L/une. 
11. PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. a [/uly. 
12. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. (August. 
13. A SIMPLETON. (September, 
14. A WOMAN-HATER. (October. 
15. THE JILT, AND OTHER STORIES ; AND GOOD STORIES OF MEN 
AND OTHER ANIMALS. [November, 

16. A PERILOUS SECRET. [December. 


17. READIANA: AND BIBLE STORIES. L/anuary, 1897. 


CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEN. 
MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croxer. 
OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION. By Mary 


ANDERSON. 


HONOUR OF THIEVES. By C. J. Curcrirre 


Hyne. 


RHODA ROBERTS: A Welsh Mining Story. 


By Harry Linpsay. 


A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora 


RussELt. 


IS HE THE MAN? By W. Crark RussELL 


Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


‘* The nearest approach to the ideal School History of England yet 


written.”—Guardian. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M.A, 


Fellow of All Souls’ ; Author of ** A Histo: 


maker,” &c. With Maps, Plans, and Tables, 760 pp., crown 8vo., 4s. 6d, net. 


*SCOTT.—_MARMION. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and 
’ Map, by G. Townsenp Warner, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. 


Books III. and IV. Edited 
by J. Sarceaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster School. Crown 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. 


8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
*,* This and the preceding volume are 


** Arnold’s British Classics for Schools,” under the General Edit 
Books I. and II. 


J. Cuurton Co 


CZSAR.GALLIC WAR. 


G. C. Harrison, M.A., and T. W. Happon, M.A. 
1s. 6d. net. Each volume con- 
tains Introduction, Notes on the Doman fou, with Illustrations, Maps, 


IIL-V. Edited by M. T. Taruam, M.A. 


the “first. of a series entitled 


Macbeth. 


itorship of 
Jounson. 

Edited by 
1s. 6d. net.——Books 


Plans, Notes, Helps for Composition an 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. 


College, Cambridge. Cloth, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Sainte-Beuve’s writings are far 


deserve.” — MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


Moreau, Principal of University College, Bristol. 
** One of the most interesting, helpful, and stimulative books for teachers 
we have read for many a long day.” —/ournal of Educaticn. 


French. 
A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By 


AMES Boie.ie, B.A., Senior French Master at 
lwich College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

AFIRST FRENCH READER. With 
Exercises for retranslation. By W. J. GrEEN- 
sTREET, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. A Practical Grammar, 
with Exercises. By A. VAN Dar tt, Massachu- 
my! Institute of Technology. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

DIFFICULT MODERN FRENCH. 
Extracts specially Selected and Edited by ALBERT 
Leune. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Text-Books for Reading. 


The following volumes are all carefully prepared and 

annotated by such well-known Editors as Mr. F. 

TARVER, J. Boigue, &c , and will be found thoroughly 
adapted for School Use :— 


French Revolution Readings. 2s. 


net. 
Modern French Readings. 3s. 
Stahl.—Maroussia. 1s. 6d. net. 
Richebourg.—Le Million du Pere 
Raclot. 1s. 6d. net. 


Balzac.—Une Teénébreuse Affaire. 
1s. 6d, net. 

Hugo.—Quatrevingt-Treize. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Dumas.—Monte Cristo. 2s. 6d. net. 

—Les Trois Mousquetaires, 
3s. 

Gréville.—Perdue. 2s. 6d. net. 


German. 

A SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 
READER. Edited and Annotated by G. Tueo- 
DORE Dippo.p, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 4s. 

THE BEGINNER’S BOOK IN 
GERMAN. Illustrated with Humorous Pictures. 
By Sornte Doriot, vi + 273 pp. Square 8vo, 
boards, 4s. 6d. 


History and Geography. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By the late Dr. Morrison. New Edition, revised 
and largely rewritten by W. L. Carrie, English 
Master at George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. 
By the late Dr. Morrison. New Edition, revised 
by W. L. Carriz, English Master at George 

atson’s College, Edinburgh. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. From the 
Battle of Adrianople to the Death of Charlemagne, 
A.D. 378-814. By Eruraim Emerton, Professor 
of in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 


MEDIZ VAL EUROPE: 800 to 
1300 A.D. By Epuraim Emerton. A Continua- 
tion of the Author's “ Introduction to the Study of 
the Middle Ages.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded, post free, on application. 


The first volume of a 
Graduated Series of French Reading-Books. By Mrs. HuGu Bett, Author of 
“Le Petit Théatre Francais.” Carefully arranged for quite young chi 
beginning French. With numerous Illustrations, small crown 8vo, gd. 

SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEUYE, chiefly bearing 
on English Literature. Translated by A. J. BuTLER, late Fellow of Trinity 


known among us than they 


fully and simply 
exercises really i 


By Professor C. LLoyp 
loth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mathematics and Science. 


THE MERCANTILE ARITHME- 
TIC. By Dr. R. Worme ct, Head-Master of the 
Central Foundation Schools of London. Large 
crown 8vo, Complete Work, 3s. 6d. ; with Answers, 
4s. Parts I. and IL, separately, 2s. each; 
Answers only, 1s. 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
fessor G. A, WentwortH. Revised 
Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 6s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on FOURIER'S SERIES, and Spherical, Cylin- 
drical, and Ellipsoidal Harmonics. With Applica- 
tions to Problems in Mathematical Physics. By 
Wituiam Etwoop Byerty, Ph.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in Harvard University. About 300 
pp., royal 8vo, rs. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
of MECHANICS. By Dr. R. Wore LL. Specially 
adapted for the Science and Art Department ana 
other Examinations. Fully Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 3s. net. A Volume of Solutions for Teachers 
and Private Students, 3s. net. 


LECTURES ON SOUND, HEAT, 
and LIGHT. By Dr. Wormett, Popular Courses 
of Instruction for Junior Students and Evening 

" h in x vol., with numerous Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, net each. 


THE STANDARD COURSE OF 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By E. J. 
Cox, Head-Master of the Technical School, Bir- 
mingham. Complete in 1 vol., 2s. 6d. net; or in s 
Parts, separately, as follows:—Part I. PRO- 
PERTIES of the COMMON GASES. 7d.— Part 
Il. The ATMOSPHERE. 7d. — Part III. 
WATER. 7d.—Part IV. CARBON and NON- 
METALLIC ELEMENTS. d. — Part V. 
METALLIC BODIES, COMBINATIONS, 
SYMBOLS, and FORMUL&, 1s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMI- 
CAL SCIENCE. Edited, for the use of Schools, 
by B. P. Lascevies, M.A., Assistant-Master and 

ibrarian at Harrow School, and R. P. WiLLIAMs, 
Instructor in Chemistry in the English High 
Schoo! on, 224 pp., with 50 Illustrations, 
Second Edition, cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. By 
Atrrep P. Gace, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics in the English High School, Boston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By 
Cuar.es A. Youn, Professor of Astronomy in 
the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society ; Author of ‘* The Sun,” &c. 
In 1 vol., 550 pp., with 250 lilustrations, and sup- 

| d with the y Tables. Royal 8vo, 
~morocco, 12s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY, in- 
cluding URANOGRAPHY. By Professor 
Cuartes A. Younc, Author of “A General 
Astronomy,” &c, With numerous Illustrations 
and four double-page Star Maps, 357 pp-, crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ELEMENTARY METEORO- 

ysical Geography in Jollege. 
Maps and Charts, 66 pp., 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d, 

A COURSE OF BENCH-WORK 
IN WOOD. By W. F. M. Goss, Professor of 
Practical Mechanics, Purdue U.S.A. 
With over 300 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 


By Pro- 


ition, 


otes, Biography, 
Plays are now ready :— 


MR. CHURTON COLLINS'S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’'S PLAYS 
For use in Schools and Colleges. 
ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. General Editor, 
of Greece,” Warwick, the King- Cuurton M.A. Each Play separately, with Introduction, full 
and Questions for Examination, 1s, net, The following 


Edited by R. F. CHoL_mELey, M.A., Assistant- 


Master at St. Paul's School. 
Merchant of Venice. Edited by C. H. Ginson, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors. 
Twelfth Night. Edited by R. F. CHo_metey, M.A. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by R. B. 


As You Like It. Edited by S. E. Winsor, B.A., 
Assistant-Master at Christ’s Hospital. 
LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, with 
Exercises and Vocabulary. By L. Innes Lumspen, Warden of University 

al Hall, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
This course is intended to form a complete introductory manual of the 
German Language. 


i 


a few days. 


The elements of the grammar have been set forth as 


s possible, and great pains have been taken to make the 
ustrate the rules, The words employed are exclusively 
words worth knowing and remembering. 


GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Ape. Muscrave. 
With Notes and Vocabulary, 2s. net. 

These twelve scenes are, in fact, twelve original little plays, introducing 
the student in the liveliest possible manner to a conversational knowledge 
of Modern German. 

KLEINES HAUS 
Children. By Mrs. Hucu Bet. Translated for the most part from her 
“ Petit Théatre des Enfani 


THEATER. Fifteen little Plays for 


Crown 8vo, cloth 2s, 


Latin and Greek. 


A LATIN TRANSLATION 
PRIMER. By G. B. Garoiner, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Edinburgh Academy, and ANDREW 
Garpviner, M.A. Cloth, 1s. net. 


THE BEGINNER'S LATIN BOOK. 
Complete, with Grammar, Exercises, Colloquia, 
Selections for Translations, and Vocabulary. By 
W. C. Cottar, A.M., and M. Granr Daniet, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSI- 
TION. By W. C. Cotrar, Author of “ The 
Beginner's Latin Book,” &c. 268 pp., crown 8vo, 
-_ ss. A KEY, 2s. 6d., on Teacher's order 
only. 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH'S 
LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Grammar for 
Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative 
Grammar. By J. H. ALven, Lecturer at Harvard 
University, and J. B. GreenouGn, Professor of 

tin at Harvard University New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 488 pp., crown 8vo, half- 


morocco, 6s, 
THE GATE TO CASAR. By W. C. 


Author of “ Practical Latin Composition,” 
&c. 153 pp., cloth, as. 


THE COLLEGE SERIES OF 
LATIN AUTHORS. This series contains a 
number of volumes for use by the higher students 
in schools and colleges. Edited, und=r the super- 
vision of Professors C. L. Smiru and Tracy Peck, 
by some of the most eminent Classical Teachers im 
America. The following vols. are now ready :— 

HORACE.—SATIRES AND EPISTLES. 6s, 6d. 
ODES AND EPODES. 37s. 6d. 

CICERO.—BRUTUS.. 6s. 6d. 

LIVY. Books I. and II. 6s. 6d. 

Books XXI. and XXII. 6s. 6d. 

CATULLUS. 6s. 6d. 

TACITUS.—ANNALS. Books I.-VI. 7s. 6d. 
DIALOGUS. 3s. 6d. 

THE COLLEGE SERIES OF 
GREEK AUTHORS. Edited under the super- 
vision of Professors J. W. Wuire and T. D. 


SEYMouR. 
THUCYDIDES. | PLATO.—Gorgias. 7s 6d. 
kI. 7s. 6d. | SOPHOCLES—Antigone. 
Book III. 7s. 6d. | 6s. 
Book V. 6s. | AESCHYLUS. — Prome- 
Book VII. 6s. theus Vinctus. 7s, 6d. 
HOMER. — Introduction) EU RI PI DES.—Bac- 
to Language and Verse. chantes. 6s, 
6d. EURIPIDES.— Iphi- 
HOM ER.—lliad. art 6s. 
Books L-IIIl. 6s. ARISTOPHANES.— 
Books IV.-VI. 6s.| Clouds. 6s. 
HOMER.—Odyssey AESCHINES.—In Ctesi- 
Books I.-IV. 6s. | hontem 6s. 
Books V.-Vil. XENOPHON. — Helle- 
PLATO. —Apology and! __ nica. 
rito. 6s. Books 1.-IV. 7s. 6d, 
PLATO.—Protagoras. 6s. Books V.-VII. 7s. 6d. 


Spanish. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE MODERN 
SPANISH LANGUAGE. As now written and 
ken in the capital of Spain. ak Wiis I, 
| oo Ph.D., Professor in Yale College. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MODERN SPANISH READINGS. 
By I. Kwapr, Ph D., Professor of 
Modern Languages, Yale College. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s, 6d. 

SPANISH IDIOMS, with their 
ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. Embracing nearly 
10,000 . By Saran Cary Becker and 
Senor Fepgerico Mora. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 
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Will be published in October. 


STUDIES IN BOTH ARTS: 


By JOHN RUSKIN. 
__ Being 1o Plates reproduced in Photogravure and Chromo-lithography from unpublished Drawings by the Author, 
with descriptive passages. 15 by 11 inches, cloth 21s. net. 
With cloth cover designed by Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, Bart. 


The 150 Special Copies on Arnold’s Unbleached Handmade Paper with India Proofs of the Plates, £2 2s. net, are 
all subscribed for. 


SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE,” 


With over 90 Full-page Illustrations, besides 80 Canto Headings, Initials, and 60 Tailpieces, by 
WALTUR CRANE. 
A New (limited) Edition, printed on Arnold’s Unbleached Handmade Paper, large post 4to. In Nineteen Monthly Parts, 
price ros. 6d. net each Part. No odd Parts supplied. 
The Text (which has been collated from Four Editions, including that of 1590), is edited by Tuomas J. Wise. 
The ee = (in Three Parts), 256 pages, with 14 Full-page Designs, and 23 Canto Headings and Tailpieces, 
1 11s, 6d. 
The SECOND BOOK (in Three Parts), consisting of 280 pages, with 18 Full-page Designs, and 22 Canto Headings 
and Tailpieces, price #1 11s. 6d. ; 


BOOK IiIl. 
Part VII., consisting of 96 pages, with 7 Full-page Designs, 5 Canto Headings, and 3 Tailpieces. [Now ready. 
Part VIII., 96 pages, with 5 Full-page Designs, 4 Canto Headings, and 4 Tailpieces. [Now ready. 
Part IX. will contain 88 pages, with 6 Pull-page Designs, 4 Canto Headings, and 3 Tailpieces. [Ready Sept. 27th. 


New Works by A. J. C. HARE. 
NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 


With Map, uniform with N.-E., S.-E., and S.-W. France, and Illustrated with about 80 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 10s. 6d., about 480 pages. : 
Normandy and Brittany—Rouen—Dieppe—Cherbourg—Bayeux—Caen—Coutances—Chartres—Mont S. Michel—Dinan—Brest—Alengon, &c. 


Will be published October Ist. 


THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM. 


(Uniform with ** The Story of Two Noble Lives.’’) 


Being Memoirs and Letters of the eleven children of John and Catherine Gurney of Earlham, 1775-1875, and the Story of their 
Religious Life under many different forms. Illustrated with 33 Photogravure Plate: and 19 Woodcuts. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 25s., about 712 pages. 


Will be published October 10th. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Being Memorial Sketches of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster; Henry Halford, Dean of Canterbury ; 
Mrs. Duncan Stewart ; and Paray le Monial.. Illustrated with about 7 Portraits and 20 Woodcuts. 


One Volume, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Will be published October 3rd. 
By ROBERT STEELE. : 
(Author of “ The Story of Alexander.”) 
THE HISTORY OF HUON OF BORDEAUX. 
A LEGEND OF THE TIME OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
With 22 Illustrations by Fred Mason. 
Antique paper, 310 pages, fcap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. Limp vellum with silk ties, 15s. net. 


The greatest care has been spent on this volume, with the view of making it a worthy setting, from a typographical and artistic 
point of view, of one of the most charming of the old tales. 


Will be published September 26th. 


SELECTED PAPERS ON BROWNING. 


By Bishop WESTCOTT, Prof. CORSON, Revs. H. J. BULKELEY, W. ROBERTSON, J. J. GRAHAM, KIRKMAN, Messrs. SHARPE, BURY, 
Mrs, IRELAND, Misses BEALL, MARX, ORMEROD, WEST, WHITEHEAD, STODDART, and others. 


With an Introduction by EDWARD BERDOE, M.R.C.S., &c., Author of ‘‘ The Browning Cyclopzedia.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, about 352 pages, 7s. 6d. 


Ruskin House, 156 CuHarinc Cross Roap, Lonpon. 


é REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & Co., at 14 Tavistock Sreet, and Published Oy ALFRED CUTHBERT DAviEs at the Office, No. 38 Southamptos 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 21 September, 1895. 
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